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Ten  years  ago  I visited  Saint  Petersburg  to  see 
Peter  the  Great’s  unforgettable  “Venice  of 
the  North,”  so-called  because  of  its  many  ca- 
nals. After  flaneuring  around  for  a week,  I ran  out  of 
time  to  visit  Vladimir  Nabokov’s  childhood  home,  viv- 
idly described  in  his  memoir  Speak,  Memory.  My  loss. 

Like  many  lovers  of  Carroll,  I knew  that  Nabokov 
had  written  the  most  famous  translation  of  Alice’s  Ad- 
ventures in  Wonderland  into  Russian.  But,  of  course,  I 
couldn’t  read  it,  because  I have  enough  trouble  with 
English.  That’s  why  I was  so  excited  to  see  two  articles 
come  our  way  about  translating  Alice  into  Russian. 
While  editing  them,  I imagined  a website  that  could 
translate  English  into  Russian  and  produce  perfectiy 
idiomatic  results  every  time:  Gogol  Translate!  How 
handy  it  would  be  for  translating  the  Afo'cg  books,  abrim 
with  wordplay  and  puns.  Maybe  someday  . . . 

Our  first  article  is  “As  You  Translate,  So  Shall  You 
Draw”  by  Dmitry  Yermolovich.  He  discusses  the  daunt- 
ing challenges  of  translating  the  Alice  books  onto  Rus- 
sian or  illnstrating  Russian  editions.  Dmitry  is  familiar 
with  both  topics,  having  recently  translated  and  illus- 
trated a Russian  edition  of  Alice’s  Adventures  in  Wonder- 
land, not  to  mention  the  Snark  (both  KL  95:61).  One 
vexing  issue  with  Russian  is  the  sex  of  a book’s  charac- 
ters. All  Russian  nouns  belong  to  one  of  three  gram- 
matical genders  (masculine,  feminine,  or  neuter) , and 
nouns  must  agree  with  gender-specific  forms  of  adjec- 
tives, determiners,  participles,  and  past-tense  verbs.  In 
Alice’s  Adx)entures  in  Wonderland,  the  blue  caterpillar  is  a 
male  character  (Alice  calls  him  “Sir”),  but  the  Russian 
word  for  caterpillar  is  feminine,  which  would  affect 
both  the  text  and  the  illustrations.  Dmitry  discusses 
strategies  for  working  around  such  issues. 

The  second  article  is  “Around  Sonja:  On  the  Eirst 
Russian  Translation  of  Alice”  by  Victor  Fet.  It  tells  the 
fascinating  story  of  the  first  translation  of  Alice’s  Adven- 


tures in  Wonderland  into  Russian  in  1879,  which  is  sur- 
rounded by  mystery.  Why  would  the  faces  of  the  first 
few  children  who  read  it  still  be  familiar  to  many  Rus- 
sians today?  Why  did  the  edition  fail  to  credit  Carroll 
and  Tenniel  as  the  author  and  illustrator — and  why  is 
the  translator  uncredited?  Who  was  he  or  she?  Victor 
has  uncovered  some  intriguing  new  infonnation  to  try 
to  answer  that  question,  and  he  also  discusses  the  many 
challenges  of  translating  Alice  'vaio  Russian. 

Beyond  the  Russian  steppes,  we  feature  “The  Alice 
That  Never  Was:  Harper’s  Planned  1866  Alice’s  Adven- 
tures in  Wonderland’  by  Clare  and  August  A.  Imholtz, 
Jr.,  which  tells  the  story  of  how  Harper’s  came  close 
to  printing  an  American  edition,  but  never  followed 
through  on  it.  We  also  review  Canada’s  Shaw  Festival 
stage  production  of  Alice  in  Wonderland,  which  featured 
spectacular  costumes  and  state-of-the-art  stagecraft. 
And  of  conrse,  we  have  a fine  potpourri  of  reviews  and 
newsworthy  items  in  our  Mischmasch  section. 

Speaking  of  matters  Russian,  the  other  night  I 
dreamed  I was  using  Carroll’s  Nictograph  to  study 
The  Hunting  of  the  Snark’s  metrical  pattern.  Here’s  a 
typical  line  pair: 

He  had  forty-two  boxes,  all  carefully  packed. 

With  his  name  painted  clearly  on  each 

Its  stress  pattern  looks  like  this: 

Da  Da  Da  Da  Da  Da  Da,  Da  Da-Da-Da  Da 
Da  Da  Da  Da  Da  Da  Da  Da  Da 

I accidentally  ran  this  through  Gogol  Translate,  and  got: 

Yes  Yes  5^5  Yes  Yes  I^sYes,Yes  l^sYesYes  Yes 
Yes  Yes  IfesYesYes  I^sYesYes  Yes 

It  told  me  this  was  from  Molly  Bloom’s  soliloquy  in 
Ulysses — how  Dada-esque!  Well,  it’s  still  in  beta  . . . 


CHRIS  MORGAN 


A Fales-Safe  NYC  Weekend 

CHRIS  MORGAN 


New  York  in  the  fall!  As  Walt  Wliitman,  said, 
“Give  me  such  shows — give  me  the  streets 
of  Manhattan!”  And  a show  we  did  get  at 
otir  October  14  and  15,  2016,  meeting  at  NYU’s  won- 
derful Fales  Library,  home  to  the  Berol  Carroll  Col- 
lection. 

The  meeting  was  hosted  by  Director  of  Fales  Li- 
brary and  Ctirator  of  Special  Collections  Marvin  Tay- 
lor, and  Librarian  for  Printed  Books  Charlotte  Prid- 
dle,  who  also  spoke  to  ns  about  their  wonderful  Go 
Ask  Alice  exhibit,  held  in  the  fall  of  2015  as  part  of 
the  citywide  Alice  150  celebrations.  If  we  count  that 
exhibit,  we’ve  now  had  a Baker’s  dozen  of  LCSNA 
gatherings  at  NYU,  Snarkly  speaking. 

We  began  on  Friday,  October  14,  with  a vener- 
able LCSNA  tradition,  the  Maxine  Schaefer  Reading. 
For  almost  two  decades,  our  meedng  weekends  have 
begun  with  this  wonderful  cttstom  in  which  we  visit  a 
school,  read  to  children,  and  give  each  a copy  of  Alice. 
On  October  14,  a beautiful  fall  Friday,  several  Soci- 
ety members  converged  on  The  Blue  School,  located 
near  the  East  River  in  lower  Manhattan.  The  class- 
room we  occupied  enjoyed  a view  of  the  Brooklyn 
Bridge.  Our  group  included  presenters  Griffin  Miller, 
Andrew  Sellon,  David  Schaefer,  other  members  of 
the  committee,  and  Society  enthusiasts.  All  of  us,  es- 
pecially the  educators  among  us,  were  enchanted  by 
the  open,  airy  facility,  the  student-driven  inquiiy  in 


evidence  everywhere,  and  the  warm,  welcoming,  and 
energetic  teachers. 

Once  the  two  classes  of  fourth  graders  and  one  of 
third  graders  were  settled  on  the  rug,  David  explained 
who  we  were  and  why  we  were  there — something  par- 
tictilarly  pertinent  to  those  Society  members  who  had 
known  Maxine,  since  2016  was  the  twentieth  anniver- 
sary of  her  untimely  death.  Griffin  and  Andrew  per- 
formed the  Mad  Tea-Party  chapter  from  Alice.  Their 
acting  skills  elevated  the  reading  to  an  engaging  and 
hilariotis  mini-play. 

The  sttidents  were  still  laughing  as  we  segued 
into  a lively  question-and-answer  session.  The  entire 
delegation  fielded  questions  about  us,  Alice,  Carroll, 
the  movies,  the  characters,  the  real-life  story,  the  sto- 
ry itself,  and  so  much  more.  After  forty  minutes,  we 
stopped  only  because  it  was  the  end  of  the  school  day, 
not  for  a lack  of  eager  hands  in  the  air.  We  handed 
out  handsome  hardback  copies  of  Alice  as  students 
filed  out,  then  stood  chatting  with  teachers,  trying  to 
prolong  our  stay  at  this  happy  school. 

The  following  day,  we  met  at  the  Fales  Library  at 
11:00  a. 111.  for  our  main  meeting.  LCSNA  President 
Stephanie  Lovett  welcomed  everyone  and  conducted 
a brief  business  meeting.  Nominating  Chair  Alan 
Tannenbaum  read  our  slate  of  officers  and  directors 
and  held  a vote.  The  new  officer  roster  is:  president, 
Stephanie  Lovett;  vice  president,  Linda  Cassady;  sec- 
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retary,  Sandra  Lee  Parker;  and  treasurer,  Ken  Salins. 
The  elected  directors  are  Matt  Crandall,  Matt  Demak- 
os,  Griffin  Miller,  and  Ellie  Schaefer-Salins.  Rounding 
out  your  board  are  two  appointed  directors:  Wendy 
Crandall  and  Alan  Tannenbaum. 

Stephanie  gave  us  a preview  of  some  of  the  speak- 
ers who  will  be  presenting  at  our  spring  meeting  in 
San  Francisco  the  weekend  of  April  1-2,  2017.  (See 
“Ravings  from  the  Writing  Desk,”  page  42  in  this  is- 
sue, for  more  information  about  the  exciting  presen- 
tations and  events!) 

Our  first  speaker  was  Monica  Edinger,  a veteran 
classroom  educator  currently  teaching  fourth  grade 
at  the  Dalton  School  in  New  York  City.  She  spoke 
about  her  experiences  using  Alice’s  Adventures  in  Won- 
derland in  her  classroom,  in  a talk  entided  “Alice  and 
tier  Intended  Audience  of  Children  Today.”  She  reg- 
ularly reads  aloud  from  Alice  to  her  students,  offers 
games  such  as  croquet  and  the  lobster  quadrille,  and 
conducts  poetry  recitations,  tea  parties,  and  caucus 
races.  She  also  reads  the  original  poems  that  are  be- 
ing parodied  in  Alice,  so  the  children  can  understand 
the  context  and  the  humor. 

Monica  uses  an  annotated  version  of  Alice,  which 
also  contains  her  own  notes.  She  shares  many  illus- 
trated editions  of  Alice  with  the  class  and  encourages 
students  to  participate.  When  Alice  tries  to  curtsy 
while  going  down  the  rabbit  hole,  for  example,  she 
asks  her  students  to  stand  up  and  try  to  do  the  same 
thing.  She  occasionally  asks  them  to  write  letters  to 
Carroll  or  Alice.  The  results  can  sometimes  be  unin- 
tentionally funny.  One  student  wrote,  in  part: 

Dear  Mister  Carroll, 

No  offense,  but  I do  not  like  your  book. 

You  must  be  a very  special  man,  by  the  way 
. . . but  your  book  is  just  too  plain  for  me.  You 
need  to  have  more  adventure  in  your  stories 


Monica  Edinger 


. . . But  you  have  some  good  artists  decorat- 
ing your  book.  I actually  give  you  credit  for 
that . . . Everybody  in  my  class  except  me 
likes  your  book  . . . During  our  project  we 
are  going  to  illustrate  your  book.  I like  that 
because  I enjoy  drawing  . . . Goodbye,  and 
remember,  I don’t  really  like  your  book. 

Here  is  another: 

Dear  Alice, 

How  are  you?  Over  the  last  few  weeks 
we  have  been  reading  Alice  in  Wonderland  by 
Eewis  Carroll.  I will  refresh  you  on  this  book 
in  case  you  have  forgotten  this  as  it  has  been  a 
long,  long  time.  In  Alice  in  Wonderland,  you  fall 
through  a rabbit  hole.  The  rabbit  hole  leads  to 
Wonderland.  I am  writing  you  because  I was  out- 
raged by  the  way  you  behaved  in  Wonderland. 

One  of  the  ways  you  behaved  badly  was  by 
making  rude  remarks.  For  example,  when  the 
March  Hare  offers  some  wine  and  you  don’t 
see  any,  he  responded  “There  isn’t  any.”  How- 
ever instead  of  saying  “Why  did  you  ask?”  you 
say  “Then  it  wasn’t  very  civil  of  you  to  ask.” 

By  not  responding  in  the  form  of  a question, 
you  made  that  remark  62  times  more  rude! 

You  were  also  physically  mean.  LIKE  WHEN 
YOU  KICKED  POOR  BILE  THE  LIZARD  UP 
A CHIMNEY  LIKE  HE  WAS  A WORTHLESS 
ROCK! !!!!!!!!  Also  why  were  you  always  inter- 
rupting the  creatures?  When  the  Mock  Turtle 
told  you  the  students  called  their  teacher  tor- 
toise you  interrupted  its  story  by  saying  “Why 
did  you  call  him  tortoise  if  he  wasn’t  one?” 

I think  Lewis  Carroll  bailed  you  out  by  mak- 
ing it  a dream.  You  almost  got  the  punish- 
ment you  deserved.  Almost  I tell  you  Alice, 
almost.  Those  cards  had  you,  before  Lewis 
Carroll  decided  to  rescue  you  from  being 
dead  meat.  I hope  he  still  regrets  it. 

Sincerely, 

— E 

PS.  Many  are  still  after  you. 

After  describing  her  use  of  Alice,  Monica  invited  three 
of  her  students  to  join  her:  Katalin  Mazansky  (fifth 
grade),  Zachary  Berg  (fifth  grade),  and  Jacob  Berg 
(seventh  grade). Jacob  read  his  original,  A/icc-inspired 
essay,  “Chapter  Wr.  House  of  the  Rabbits.”  Imagine  a 
fourth-grader  writing  a new  chapter  for  Alice’s  Adven- 
tures in  Wonderland,  complete  with  additional  poems! 
Then  Katalin  and  Zachary  performed  an  excerpt 
from  their  AZicc  radio  play,  including  voices  and  sound 
effects  performed  on  the  spot.  Monica  noted  that  Ja- 
cob “wanted  to  explore  Carroll’s  language  in  his  own 
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way.  I'he  result  is  a brilliant  and  tiniqne  creation;  he 
begins  by  making  the  Wliite  Rabbit  a female,  provides 
generous  adventure,  and  some  elegant  original  poet- 
ry as  well.”  Katalin  described  a game  of  croquet  from 
a quite  different  angle,  and  Jacob,  Zach,  and  Katalin 
led  an  animated  QScA  following  their  presentations. 

Monica’s  experiences  with  Alice  began  as  a child, 
when  her  father  read  it  to  her  in  German-accented 
English.  She  soon  became  obsessed  with  the  hook, 
reading  it  over  and  over.  In  1990,  her  relationship 
with  Alice  changed  significantly  when  she  received  an 
NEH  fellowship.  At  the  time,  she  was  studying  classical 
British  and  American  children’s  literature  at  Prince- 
ton, whose  library  contains  the  outstanding  Parrish 
collection  of  Victorian  novelists,  feattiring  a wealth 
of  important  material  by  and  about  Carroll.  She  re- 
turned to  the  classroom  with  the  desire  to  share  her 
Princeton  experiences  with  her  students. 

Monica  also  spoke  to  us  at  our  Spring  2005 
LCSNA  meeting  about  her  classroom  work  and  a Vic- 
torian toy  theater  project  she  had  done  {KL  75:8). 
She  is  a regular  contributor  to  the  Nenu  York  Times, 
Horn  Book  magazine,  and  other  publications.  She 
blogs  on  children’s  literature,  Africa,  and  education 
on  medinger.wordpress.com  and  the  Huffington  Post. 

Monica  originated  and  co-runs  “Battle  of  the 
Kids’  Books”  at  the  School  Library  Journal,  helped  se- 
lect the  prestigious  2008  Newbery  Award  for  the  best 
children’s  book  of  the  year,  and  was  on  the  2015  New 
York  Times  Best  Illustrated  Books  jury.  She  is  the  au- 
thor of  several  hooks  for  teachers  and  one  for  chil- 
dren, the  much-landed  Africa  Is  My  Home:  A Child  of 
the  Arnistad.  She  is  currently  working  on  a hook  for 
children  focused  on  Alice’s  Adventures  in  Wonderland. 

Next,  Matt  Demakos  gave  an  energetic,  witty  talk 
entitled  “The  Annotated  Walrus,”  about  Carroll’s 
famous  narrative  poem  from  Through  the  Looking- 
Glass,  and  shared  some  fascinating  insights  into  the 
poem.  (Matt  has  also  set  the  poem  to  music,  and  will 
be  well-known  to  many  LCSNA  members  for  his  re- 
search on  the  relationship  between  Alice’s  Adventures 
under  Ground  2a\d  Alice’s  Adventures  in  Wonderland  [KL& 
88:16-30,  89:  8-15].) 

He  began  by  noting  that,  although  “Jabber- 
wocky”  takes  up  only  one  column  in  Martin  Gardner’s 
The  Annotated  Alice,  its  annotations  go  on  for  page  af- 
ter page.  By  comparison,  “The  Walms  and  the  Car- 
penter” takes  up  several  pages,  hut  does  not  contain 
nearly  as  many  annotations.  So  he  decided  to  “fight 
for  team  Walrus”  by  annotating  the  poem  himself.  He 
shared  some  highlights  with  us. 

To  begin,  he  wondered  what  might  have  prompt- 
ed Carroll  to  write  the  poem.  An  interesting  concur- 
rence of  three  events  took  place  in  1867-1868.  Eirst, 
a walrus  from  the  Davis  Strait  appeared  in  the  Lon- 
don Zoological  Gardens.  It  was  reported  in  several 


papers  and  was  indeed  a rarity  (proved  by  newspaper 
database  searches).  It  was  taken  from  a whaling  ship, 
and  it  was  said  that  a box  had  been  built  for  it.  Who 
built  that  box?  Though  not  mentioned  in  any  article 
yet  found  by  Matt — and  he  keeps  looking — the  ship’s 
carpenter  no  doubt  built  the  box.  (It  should  be  noted 
that,  in  terms  of  its  influence  on  Carroll,  this  walrus 
somewhat  opposes  the  Sunderland  Museum  walrus 
that  many  readers  will  be  familiar  with,  the  one  men- 
tioned by  Roger  Lancelyn  Green  and  Biyan  Talbot.) 

Second,  at  this  time,  oyster  prices  were  rising. 
There  was  a major  debate  about  the  cause.  Was  the 
temperature  of  the  ocean  changing?  Were  fishermen 
over-dredging  the  sea?  Enter  Erank  Bnckland  (1826- 
1880),  an  eccentric  whom  Stephen  Jay  Gould  once 
called  “a  David  Attenborough  for  the  1850s.”  Many 
aspects  of  Bnckland,  such  as  his  body  type  (short  and 
round)  and  his  interests  in  all  things  zoological — in- 
cluding his  many  articles  and  letters  about  the  London 
walrus  and  die  rising  prices  of  oysters — may  have  in- 
spired or  influenced  “The  Walrus  and  the  Carpenter.” 

Bnckland  matriculated  at  Carroll’s  Christ 
Church,  and  was  a naturalist  and  lecturer,  author 
(Carroll  owning  at  least  one  of  his  books),  inspector 
of  salmon  fisheries,  editor  of  Land  and  Water  maga- 
zine, and  exponent  of  zoophagy,  the  eating  of  a wide 
variety  of  animals,  no  matter  how  exotic.  He  is  known 
to  have  eaten  mice  in  batter,  squirrel  pie,  and  stewed 
mole,  among  other  dishes.  Richard  Girling  wrote  a 
book  about  him.  The  Man  Who  Ate  the  Zoo  (2016). 

Curiously,  during  the  oyster  debates,  he  once  in- 
advertently rhymed,  “The  public  need  not  fear  that 
oysters  will  always  be  dear  . . . .”  Matt  showed  a pho- 
tograph of  Bnckland  holding  an  oyster  and  an  oyster 
breeding  tile.  Bnckland  also  said,  “The  walrus  uses  his 
whiskers  like  brushes  . . . and  probably  when  at  home 
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Frank  Biickland  Seated  with 
Bamboo  Rod,  1870  (left),  and 
Frank  Buckland  Standing  with 
Oyster  and  Oyster  Breeding  Tile, 
c.  1875  (nghl),  both,  from  The  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons  of  England 


he  searched  with  them  for  soft  mollusks  in  the  sand.” 
With  his  bushy  beard  and  fnll  moustache,  Buckland 
even  looked  the  part  of  a walrus. 

This  brings  us  to  the  third  concurrent  event,  the 
1869  visit  of  tlie  original  Siamese  twins  to  the  British 
Isles.  Buckland  befriended  them  and,  of  course,  they 
may  have  influenced  die  characters  who  brought  the 
poem  to  Alice’s  attendon.  Tweedledum  and  Twee- 
dledee.  That  year  they  arrived  in  London,  fresh  from 
Nordi  Carolina,  where  they  had  retired  to  buy  a large 
plantation  and  keep  slaves.  They  returned  to  Lon- 
don because  they  had  lost  most  of  their  money  after 
the  defeat  of  the  Confederacy,  and  had  to  go  back  on 
tour.  Buckland  sent  die  twins  a two-headed  salmon  as 
a prank.  In  a letter  to  the  Times,  he  said  “The  Messrs. 
Bunker  seemed  highly  amused  at  my  opposition  exhi- 
bition of  ‘Siamese  twin  salmon,’  and  laughed  heartily 
at  it.” 

Matt  also  showed  how  Tennyson’s  book-length 
poem,  “In  Memoriam,”  may  have  influenced  “The 
Walrus  and  die  Carpenter.”  Both  poems  begin  with 
the  same  Sun-Moon-Earth-Life  structure.  Tenny- 
son is  known  to  have  been  influenced  by  Vestiges  of  the 
Natural  History  of  Creation,  an  early,  pre-Darwin  work 
about  evolution  written  by  Robert  Chambers  in  1 844. 
Its  chapters  also  use  the  same  Sun-Moon-Earth-Life 
structure.  It  even  goes  further,  with  die  hfth  chapter 
being  “Era  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone — Fishes  abun- 
dant,” paralleling  Carroll’s  “sand”  and  “oyster”  stanzas. 
Intriguingly,  Carroll  knew  “In  Memoriam”  well,  quot- 
ing it  many  dines  in  letters,  but  Vestiges,  which  Carroll 
most  likely  knew  of,  has  a deeper  connection. 


Twenty  years  after  “The  Walrus  and  the  Carpenter” 
was  published,  Carroll  wrote  a letter  to  Harry  Fumiss, 
who  was  having  problems  drawing  an  albatross: 

As  to  “albatross” — If  any  other  trisyllable  will 
suit  you  better,  please  let  me  know.  It  can  be 
a “cormorant,”  a “dragon-fly,”  &c.  &c.  so  long 
as  the  accent  falls  on  the  syllable.  I made 
the  very  same  offer  to  Mr.  Tenniel  when  he 
remonstrated  against  “The  Walrus  & the  Car- 
penter” as  a hopeless  combination,  & begged 
to  have  the  “carpenter”  abolished — I remem- 
ber offering  “baronet”  & “butterfly”  (which, 
by  the  way,  might  suit  you!),  but  he  hnally 
chose  “carpenter.” 

In  his  1954  The  Diaries  ofLavis  Carroll,  Roger  Lancelyn 
Green  says,  “The  Carpenter,  however,  was  a mere  con- 
venience, and  Dodgson  offered  Tenniel  his  choice  of 
a Baronet  or  a Butterfly  if  he  found  them  easier  to 
draw!” 

Matt  showed  several  Tenniel  illustrations  of  car- 
penters that  predate  Through  the  Looking-Glass,  to 
demonstrate  that  Tenniel  could  indeed  draw  them. 
He  feels  that  Green’s  comments  misrepresent  the 
situation,  implying  that  Carroll  offered  Tenniel  the 
choice  of  a carpenter,  butterfly,  or  baronet  immedi- 
ately after  writing  the  poem.  But  he  only  did  so  af- 
ter Tenniel  objected  to  the  carpenter,  which  is  made 
clear  in  the  letter.  (Green  either  misrepresented  the 
letter  or  misremembered  it;  the  letter  was  printed  in 
Pearson ’s  Magazine  in  1 980. ) 

Another  fascinating  piece  of  trivia  about  the 
poem  is  that  the  number  of  syllables  in  all  but  one  of 
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the  stanzas  is  42 — Carroll’s  magical  favorite  number. 
And  “If  seven  maids  with  seven  mops  / Swept  it  for 
half  a year,”  that  would  be  42  maid-months  in  total. 

Next,  Matt  showed  reproductions  of  a series  of 
rare  sketches  on  tracing  paper  by  Tenniel  with  vari- 
ants of  the  final  illustrations.  They  clearly  show  that 
Tenniel  experimented  quite  a bit  before  settling  on 
the  final  positions  of  the  characters  and  objects  in 
some  of  the  illustrations. 

Matt  questioned  the  received  wisdom  that  car- 
penters wore  the  paper  hats  shown  in  the  Tenniel 
illustrations  to  keep  sawdust  out  of  their  hair,  and 
printers  wore  them  to  keep  ink  out.  In  fact,  more  than 
twenty-five  different  trades  wore  them.  He  showed  a 
list  of  trades  that  included  everyone  from  Braziers  to 
Stage  Hands  to  Wine  Merchant  employees.  He  specu- 
lated that  these  hats  might  have  been  inverted  bowls. 
In  fact,  in  the  early  1990s  he  found  such  paper  bowls, 
each  filled  with  a different  color  ink,  in  a printer’s 
shop  in  Monterrey,  Mexico.  He  showed  that  they  were 
“watertight”  by  cutting  off  the  brim  of  one  of  them  for 
us.  And  he  pointed  out  how  useful  a disposable  bowl 
would  be  for  printers,  speculating  that  this  may  be  the 
reason  hats  became  associated  with  the  trade. 

Though  Carroll  made  a seemingly  random  joke 
about  oysters  having  no  feet.  Matt  showed  that  such 
a statement  is  actually  common  in  oyster  literature. 
In  a popular  book  in  the  1860s  about  oysters,  Gren- 
ville Murray  wrote,  “Unlike  other  shelled  mussels  the 
oyster  has  no  feet.”  Also,  riddle  number  77  of  the 
Exeter  Book,  written  about  AD  940  and  first  published 
no  later  than  1072,  gives  the  cine  “I  have  no  feet”  or 
“I  was  footless,”  depending  on  the  translation.  The 
manuscript  held  at  Exeter  Cathedral  contains  Old 
English  poetry  as  well  as  a collection  of  riddles,  the 
earliest  known  of  the  genre.  Commentators  agree 
that  “oyster”  is  the  solution  (the  same  as  the  answer 
to  the  Queen’s  riddle  in  Chapter  IX  of  Looking-Glass). 

The  poem  contains  the  Walrus’s  well-known  list 
of  things  that  it  is  time  to  talk  about:  Shoes,  Ships, 
Sealing  Wax,  Cabbages,  Kings,  Sea,  Hot,  Pigs,  Wings. 
How  are  these  items  related?  Matt’s  theory  is  that  they 
can  all  be  preceded  by  “Red”:  Red  Shoes,  Red  Ships 
(Redship  is  an  old  word  meaning  fishing  tackle).  Red 
Sealing  Wax,  red  pigs  (an  actual  breed  category),  and 
so  on.  In  the  introduction  to  Symbolic  Logic,  Carroll — 
perhaps  giving  us  a cine — uses  as  an  example  a list  of 
“red”  things,  even  using  the  phrase  “many  Things”: 

The  universe  contains  things.  Eor  example, 

T,’  ‘Eondon,’  ‘roses,’  ‘redness,’  . . . They  have 

attributes:  ‘large,’  ‘red,’  ‘old’ ” One  thing 

may  have  many  Attributes;  and  one  Attribute 
may  have  many  Things. 

In  1886,  composer  Walter  Slaughter  worked 
with  Carroll  to  produce  a musical  pantomime  called 


Alice  in  Wonderland,  based  on  the  two  Alice  books. 
The  book  and  lyrics  were  by  Henry  Savile  Clarke. 
Slaughter  wrote  entrance  music  for  the  four  oyster 
recipe  ingredients:  vinegar,  butter,  salt,  and  pepper. 
Matt  played  each  theme,  sometimes  asking  the  au- 
dience to  try  to  guess  which  ingredient  it  belonged 
to,  and  sometimes  giving  it  away.  After  playing  each, 
though,  he  explained  the  reasoning  behind  the  mu- 
sic. Eor  example,  after  playing  the  vinegar  theme, 
which  the  audience  had  to  guess.  Matt  explained 
that  vinegar  is  the  only  one  that  is  watery,  thus  the 
swirling  sixteenth  notes,  and  vinegar  is  a dissonant 
taste,  thus  the  diminished  chords:  “dissonant  tastes 
deserve  dissonant  sounds.” 

In  the  poem,  the  Walrus  shows  some  sympathy 
for  the  oysters.  Prior  to  Carroll,  William  Kitchiner, 
in  his  1817  cookbook  The  Cook’s  Oracle,  did  much  the 
same  thing: 

The  true  lover  of  an  Oyster,  will  have  some 
regard  for  the  feelings  of  his  little  favourite, 
and  will  never  abandon  it  to  the  mercy  of  a 
bungling  operator, — but  will  open  it  himself, 
and  contrive  to  detach  the  Fish  from  the  shell 
so  dexterously,  that  the  Oyster  is  hardly  con- 
scious he  has  been  ejected  from  his  Lodging, 
till  he  feels  the  teeth  of  the  piscivorous  Gour- 
mand tickling  him  to  death. 

Matt  noted  that  John  Lennon’s  song  “I  Am  the  Wal- 
rus” also  plays  the  sympathy  theme:  “I  am  he  as  you 
are  he.  . . .”  In  a 1980  Playboy  interview,  Lennon  sug- 
gested that  he  may  have  gotten  it  wrong,  believing 
that  the  Walrus  was  the  bad  guy  and  the  Garpenter 
the  good  gny.  But  Matt  believes  Lennon  is  simply  mis- 
remembering  Alice’s  discussion  with  Tweedledum 
and  Tweedledee  after  the  poem  is  recited.  Indeed, 
Lennon’s  song  is  about  sympathy — “I  am  crying” — 
and  it  should  be  “I  am  the  Walrus,”  not  “I  am  the 
Carpenter,”  which  Lennon  jokingly  sang  to  his  inter- 
viewer. In  the  same  interview,  Lennon  admitted,  “To 
me,  it  was  a beautiful  poem.  It  never  dawned  on  me 
that  Lewis  Carroll  was  commenting  on  the  capitalist 
and  social  system.”  Matt  has  a hunch  (meaning  he  has 
no  evidence)  that  Lennon  may  have  gotten  this  idea 
from  singer  and  songwriter  Donovan,  who  was  with 
him  in  India  at  one  point,  studying  with  the  Mahari- 
shi  Mahesh  Yogi. 

The  aforementioned  Alice  in  Wonderland  musical 
pantomime  did  not  go  well,  perhaps  in  part  because 
the  oysters  were  played  by  children,  and  they  were 
eaten  np.  (Carroll  said  “The  second  act  is  flat.”)  Some 
of  the  poem  was  revised.  Here  is  one  addition: 

The  Carpenter  he  ceased  to  sob; 

The  Walrus  ceased  to  weep; 
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They’d  finished  all  the  oysters, 

And  they  laid  them  down  to  sleep — 

And  of  their  craft  and  cruelty 
The  punishment  to  reap. 

Matt  showed  ns  how  this  stanza  is  stylistically  weak  and 
nn-Carrollian.  He  strongly  believes  (“emphatically”  is 
perhaps  the  best  word)  that  it  was  written  by  librettist 
Savile  Clarke,  not  Carroll.  To  end,  he  showed  numer- 
ous poetic  weaknesses  to  support  his  conclusion. 

Next,  in  a talk  entitled,  ‘“Go  Ask  Alice’ — How 
NYU  Celebrated  150  Years  of  Alice  in  Popular  Cul- 
ture,” Marvin  Taylor  and  Charlotte  Priddle  told  us 
how  they  assembled  their  wonderful  2015  exhibition 
for  Alicel50.  Marvin  said  that  the  exhibit  was  in  line 
with  the  Fales  tradition  of  the  quotidian.  Jon  Lind- 
seth’s  collection  of  AZice  ephemera,  given  to  the  Berol 
in  2012,  was  a “natural  extension”  of  the  Berol  Collec- 
tion of  Carrolliana,  which  includes  everyday  objects, 
not  just  first  editions.  “We  tend  to  collect  the  fringes 
of  pop  culture,”  said  Marvin.  Charlotte  pointed  out 
that  the  collections  are  not  closed — people  are  still 
producing  Alice-related  materials,  including  comics, 
graphic  novels,  and  artists’  books.  She  said,  “We  are 
looking  at  how  people  continue  to  interpret  Alice,  and 
how  she  has  changed  visually.” 

Marvin  and  Charlotte  illustrated  their  talk  with 
photographs.  The  first  was  of  a glass  case  containing 
first  editions.  One  book  was  from  the  famous  1865 
priuting,  and  there  were  two  presentation  copies  (by 
Tenniel)  with  his  own  pencil  drawings.  There  was  also 
a gold  watch  (presented  by  Carroll).  This  was  an  ex- 
ample of  the  Fales’s  more  traditional  holdings. 

The  second  photograph  showed  The  Nursery  Al- 
ice, a different  interpretation  of  the  story  for  younger 
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children,  and  included  a presentation  copy,  an  artist’s 
proof,  and  the  famous  biscuit  tin,  an  early  example  of 
a commercial  tie-in. 

Further  interpretations  came  thick  and  fast  after 
the  copyright  on  Alice’s  Adx)entures  in  Wonderland  ex- 
pired. Arthur  Rackham’s  art-nouveau,  slightly  men- 
acing illustrations  were  very  different  from  Tenniel ’s 
more  static  style.  His  work-in-progress  drawings  are 
an  “intricate  process  showing  how  someone  takes  a 
book  that  everyone  knows  and  makes  it  [the  artist’s] 
own.”  Harry  Furniss  had  a difficult  time  illustrating 
Sylxjie  and  Bruno,  so  he  didn’t  attempt  Alice  until  after 
Carroll’s  death.  His  illustration  of  Alice  “down,  down, 
down”  the  rabbit  hole  is  a “terrifying  free  fall.” 

Alice  quickly  became  modernized,  from  Willy  Po- 
gany’s  flapper  to  Mervyn  Peake’s  wonderfully  brood- 
ing girl.  Marvin  and  Charlotte  noted  that  Alice’s  mod- 
ernization is  a reflection  of  the  changes  in  the  view 
of  childhood  since  the  Victorian  era.  Of  course,  what 
they  called  the  “centerpiece”  of  this  changing  view  is 
the  Disney  Alice,  and  there  were  examples  of  Disney 
art,  including  a book  and  an  image  still  from  the  Dis- 
ney cartoon. 

After  the  centenary  of  Carroll’s  death,  the  new 
millennium  was  upon  us,  and  many  illustrators  pro- 
duced their  own  versions  of  Alice,  one  of  which  was 
Helen  Oxenbury’s  artwork,  featuring  a blonde  child 
in  a blue  dress,  with  dirty  knees  and  untied  shoelac- 
es! Camille  Rose  Garcia’s  Alice  has  sultry,  spiderweb 
eyelashes.  Maggie  Taylor’s  Alice  pays  homage  to  nine- 
teenth-century photographs.  Dame  Vivienne  West- 
wood  even  had  an  edition  with  a punkish  plaid  cover. 

Also  displayed  were  examples  of  Alice’s  satirical 
and  commercial  potential.  John  Kendrick  Bangs’s  Alice 
in  BlunderlandwaiS  shown,  as  well  as  Alice  in  Motorland,  a 
collection  of  Guinness  “Carrolls”  (advertisements  for 
their  famous  elixir),  book  tie-ins  with  the  Paramount 
picture,  and  Lewis  Carroll’s  manuscript  tide  mock-up 
for  the  Henry  Savile  Clarke  Alice  play,  which  was  also 
on  display.  The  contents  of  this  case  were  described  as 
“more  ephemeral,  jokey,  and  parodic.” 

Charlotte  pointed  out  that  the  episodic  nature 
of  the  Alice  adventures  made  them  a perfect  fit  for 
comic  books  and  graphic  novels.  Comics  are  more 
fragile  than  hardbacks,  and  are  the  very  definition 
of  “ephemeral.”  Several  that  survived  the  clutches 
of  their  original  owners  were  on  view,  including  very 
mainstream  Alices,  and  a comic-horror  version  of 
Grimm’s  fairy  tales  (which  somehow  include  Alice), 
as  well  as  a “just  fabulous”  visual  confection  called  “La- 
tex Alice.”  In  this  comic,  our  girl  wears  a microscopic 
pale-blue  dress  and  carries  a very  large  machine  gun. 
The  more  adult  versions  of  Alice  reflect  the  dark  side 
of  the  story  as  well  as  a changing  readership. 

There  were  many  example  of  Alice  in  translation, 
and  the  version  in  Swahili  was  a favorite.  Its  illustra- 
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tioiis  were  modeled  on  diose  of  Tenniel,  but  with  a 
little  African  girl. 

I'he  display  ''Alice  in  Artists’  Books”  was  domi- 
nated by  the  famous  Robert  Sabuda  pop-up  version, 
opened  to  the  flying  playing  cards  page.  There  was 
a pair  of  books — both  volumes  of  Alice — each  with  a 
special  binding,  cutout  front  cover,  and  miniature  in 
ivory  by  a Miss  Currie  (1897).  A much  newer  book 
(2012)  was  a “tunnel  book”  by  Bettina  Pauly,  hand- 
printed with  rubber  stamp  art,  and  meticulously 
hand-tied.  Translucent  paper  allowed  some  light  in, 
creating  a Carrollian  drearnscape.  There  was  also  An- 
drew Sawyer’s  version  on  graph  paper,  which  under- 
scored Carroll’s  background  in  mathematics. 

The  exhibit  included  several  glass  cases  with  art- 
ists’ interpretations  of  key  scenes  in  Alice’s  Adventures 
in  Wonderland,  each  accompanied  by  the  appropriate 
text  from  the  first  edition.  For  example,  the  Pool  of 
Tears  was  illustrated  by  Salvador  Dali’s  splashes  of 
green.  Barry  Moser’s  King  of  Hearts  is  very  different 
from  Tenniel’s  avuncular  figure.  Moser’s  King  is  dark 
and  brooding  (which  would  he  natural,  considering 
to  whom  he  was  married) . Charlotte  said  it  was  won- 
derful to  see  the  use  of  woodcut  here,  a very  tradi- 
tional fonn  of  art,  adding  a sense  of  “menace,  shadow, 
and  darkness”  to  the  text. 

Didier  Mutel  illustrated  the  Mock  Turtle’s  Story. 
Here,  the  text  is  printed  on  a translucent  sheet  with 
the  drawing  underneath.  Mutel’s  figures  are  com- 
bined with  Tenniel’s  drawings.  Marvin  said  it  was 
typical  of  Mutel  to  “update  a historical  document,” 
mentioning  the  artist’s  version  of  Newton’s  Principia 
Mathernatica  that  was  made  of  concrete. 

The  illustrations  for  “A  Mad  Tea  Party”  were 
done  by  Pat  Andrea,  for  a 2006  French  translation. 
They  were  described  as  “almost  magical,”  and  had  a 
postmodern  paper-doll  look  about  them,  with  Alice’s 
body  parts  very  much  out  of  proportion.  John  Vernon 
Lord’s  artwork  for  “Jabberwocky”  was  colorful,  and 
had  echoes  of  eighteenth-century  botanical  illustra- 
tions, with  lots  of  curves  and  textures. 

Much  of  the  exhibit  was  testimony  to  the  twin 
genii  of  constirner  goods  and  handmade  treasures. 
There  was  an  assortment  of  china  Wonderland  figu- 
rines, and  many  uniqtie  objects  “created  with  such 
love.”  They  sparked  many  interesting  conversations 
among  viewers.  Said  Charlotte,  “The  dolls  are  creepy. 
I made  Marvin  do  the  doll  case.”  (Later,  Marvin  said 
of  a painted  Humpty  Dumpty  ostrich  egg,  “I  can  deal 
with  the  dolls,  but  the  egg  freaked  me  out.”)  There 
was  a burst  of  latighter  at  the  final  exhibit  case,  when 
Marvin  said,  “It’s  all  about  the  bell-bottoms.”  This  was 
the  monument  to  the  psychedelic  counterculture, 
with  a still-virginal  pair  of  Tenniel  print  bell-bottomed 
cargo  pants,  a 45-rpm  record  of  “Wliite  Rabbit,”  sung 


by  Grace  Slick,  and  an  orange  banner  with  stretched- 
neck  Alice  and  the  legend  “HIGH”  imprinted  upon  it. 

In  the  Q&A  session  diat  followed,  Marvin  and 
Charlotte  said  that  the  exhibition  had  been  extremely 
popular.  Wlien  they  offered  a special  tour,  sixty  peo- 
ple showed  up,  instead  of  the  dozen  or  so  they  had 
expected.  The  trustees  all  came,  as  did  the  new  presi- 
dent of  NYU,  who  hails  from  Christ  Church,  Oxford. 
The  exhibition  also  showed  the  general  public  a tiny 
bit  of  what  was  in  the  collection.  ‘You  want  people  to 
have  access,  but  you  don’t  want  them  to  break  any- 
thing,” added  Marvin.  “So  this  exhibit  was  an  oppor- 
tunity for  people  to  see  it.”  When  asked  how  many 
people  study  Lewis  Carroll  at  NYU,  Marvin  said  that 
Victorian  literature  per  se  is  not  studied  by  many,  but 
Victorian  popular  culttire  is.  “There  is  also  /oA  of  inter- 
est in  photography.”  He  concluded,  "Alice  is  a whole 
world,  and  the  book  is  but  a piece  of  that  world.” 

Following  Marvin  and  Charlotte’s  presentation, 
we  broke  for  a socialize-and-snack  hour  with  crudites 
and  more  hearty  fare. 

After  the  break,  Dana  Walrath  gave  us  a touching, 
witty  presentation,  reading  from  and  commenting  on 
her  graphic  novel  Aliceheimer’s:  Alzheimer’s  Through  the 
Looking  Glass.  She  shared  the  story  of  her  mother’s  fall 
from  independence,  through  the  impersonal  world 
of  institutionalized  Alzheimer’s  patient  care,  and  her 
eventual  landing  at  Dana’s  Vermont  farm  with  Dana 
and  her  family.  Dana  described  her  mother,  coinci- 
dentally named  Alice,  as  a dark-haired,  olive-skinned 
Armenian  beauty  who,  for  most  of  her  life,  lived  the 
assimilated  life  common  to  many  immigrants  to  the 
United  States.  Her  fall  down  the  Alzheimer’s  “rabbit- 
hole”  erased  many  of  those  memories  and  reconciled 
her  with  the  suppressed  memories  of  her  family’s  cul- 
tural origins.  Over  time,  the  farther  she  has  fallen. 
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the  more  she  can  reclaim  and  accept  her  past.  But 
Alice  often  engages  in  “space-time  travel”  and  moves 
effordessly  back  and  forth  between  then  and  now — 
between  Armenia,  her  parents’  home,  and  New  York, 
her  home  for  most  of  her  life.  It  is  up  to  Dana  to  de- 
termine when  and  where  Alice  is  at  any  given  time 
and  day.  It  is  not  the  easiest  task  to  handle,  but  Dana 
handles  it  with  love  and  determination.  The  ups  and 
downs  are  the  gist  of  her  story. 

In  her  presentation,  Dana  put  familiar  Wonder- 
land expressions  into  an  Alzheimer’s  context,  and 
thereby  gave  them  new  meaning.  For  example,  “Will 
You,  Won’t  You,  Will  You,  Won’t  You,  Won’t  You  Join 
the  Dance?”  described  the  daily  interaction,  the  give 
and  take,  the  uncertainty,  between  Alice  and  Dana. 
For  Alice,  will  Dana  be  there  for  her  or  not?  For  Dana, 
will  they  have  a successful  day  during  which  Alice  co- 
operates with  only  minor  challenges,  or  will  the  day 
be  more  difficult?  In  similar  fashion,  “Who  Are  You?” 
described  Alice’s  daily  patterns  of  recognition  or 
lack  of  recognition  of  Dana.  Alice  asks,  “Are  yon  my 
mother  or  my  sister?”  and  Dana  interprets  this  as  her 
mother’s  recognition  of  a familial  relationship  that 
she  cannot  quite  get  right.  When  Alice  asks,  “Dana, 
are  you  my  nurse?”  Dana  understands  that  Alice  ac- 
knowledges the  caretaker  role  but,  again,  is  not  quite 
certain  what  role  Dana  is  playing.  Dana  also  has  had 
her  own  “Who  Are  You?”  experiences  as  the  roles  be- 
tween her  and  Alice  have  changed:  mother  becomes 
daughter  and  daughter  becomes  mother.  It  is  an  op- 
portunity for  Dana  to  address  the  difficult  relation- 
ship they  had  when  Dana  was  growing  up,  and  to  ex- 
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perience  being  the  mother  of  a daughter,  as  she  has 
always  wanted,  in  addition  to  being  the  mother  of  the 
three  sons  she  actually  has. 

Aliceheimer’s  is  told  with  illustrations  as  well  as 
words.  Dana’s  drawings  of  her  Alice  dressed  in  a bath- 
robe made  from  cutout  text  from  an  actual  Wonder- 
land book  are  displayed  throughout  the  novel.  The 
artwork  calms  Alice  and  makes  her  days  easier.  Singing 
has  the  same  effect.  The  drawings  also  represent  yet 
another  connection  between  mother  and  daughter. 
Alice  had  wanted  to  be  a doctor,  but  instead  became 
a biology  teacher — a more  “appropriate”  career  for  a 
woman.  Years  later,  Alice,  in  an  attempt  to  fulfill  her 
own  dream,  encouraged  young  Dana  to  go  to  medical 
school.  Dana  followed  her  mother’s  advice  and  grew 
up  to  become  a medical  anthropologist,  a career  she 
found  unfulfilling.  Perhaps  Alice  sensed  this  because, 
as  Alzheimer’s  took  over,  she  advised  Dana  to  forego 
a medical  career  and  become  an  artist.  Dana  did  jnst 
that.  A different  dance  between  them  continues. 

Aliceheimer’s  is  Dana’s  loving  story  about  her  moth- 
er, but  it  is  also  Dana’s  story  about  her  own  down-the- 
rabbit-hole  journey.  It  is  her  critique  of  the  medical 
profession,  the  biomedical  world  that  relies  on  drugs 
and  surgery  and  does  not  truly  see  human  beings  in 
their  wholeness.  Dana’s  heartfelt  talk  touched  many 
in  the  audience.  LCSNA  member  Beverly  Pittman 
summed  it  up  well:  “I  reacted  with  recognition  as 
Dana  described  a health  care  system  that  sees  death  as 
‘treatment  failure,’  and  with  sadness  as  she  described 
a system  that  treats  Alzheimer’s  patients  as  neither 
dead  nor  alive,  zombies  if  you  will.  I commiserated 
with  Dana  when  I read  in  her  book  that  her  artwork 
symbolized  her  running  away  from  both  academia 
and  medicine.  It’s  not  surprising  to  me  that  she  would 
find  her  way  to  Lewis  Carroll’s  AZiccand  use  it  to  make 
things  right  in  her  world.  I am  running  that  same  race 
and  I,  too,  have  found  a comforting  home  in  a little 
book  with  a big  message.” 

Rounding  out  the  day,  Jan  Susina  gave  a lively  lec- 
ture entided  “Alice  Goes  to  College:  The  Alice  Books 
in  the  College  Curriculum.”  He  began  by  comparing 
his  educational  institution  with  that  of  Monica  Ed- 
inger,  whose  students  had  performed  for  us  earlier. 
Jan  said  that  it  was  “a  study  in  differences.”  Monica’s 
Dalton  is  an  elite,  private,  progressive  school  that  in- 
structs K-12  students,  while  Illinois  State  University  is 
a large  public  state  university,  originally  founded  to 
train  teachers.  Jan  uses  the  Alice  books  in  two  ways: 
in  a history  of  children’s  literature  course,  and  in  a 
specialized  Victorian  literature  course  that  focuses  on 
Lewis  Carroll. 

Alluding  to  Matt  Demakos’s  careful  annotations 
of  “The  Walrus  and  the  Carpenter,”  Jan  said  that 
LCSNA  members,  unlike  his  students,  had  “vast  and 
intimate”  knowledge  of  Lewis  Carroll  and  his  works. 
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“I  assume  most  of  you  would  pass  my  final  exam  with- 
out needing  to  pull  an  all-nighter.”  (In  fact,  he  gave  us 
a handout  that  was  a copy  of  his  mid-term  exam.)  For 
instance,  that  “Lewis  Carroll”  is  a pen  name  comes  as 
a surprise  to  many  of  his  students. 

Jan  gave  us  an  overview  of  his  academic  back- 
ground. His  PhD  thesis  was  a dissertation  on  Victorian 
fairy  tales.  Its  key  chapter  examined  the  yf /ire  books  in 
the  context  of  other  literary  fairy  tales  published  be- 
fore them,  for  example  Francis  Paget’s  The  Hope  of  the 
Katzekopfs,  William  Thackeray’s  The  Rose  and  the  Ring, 
and  Charles  Kingsley’s  The  Water  Babies,  as  well  as  liter- 
ary fairy  tales  published  after  the  success  of  Alice,  such 
as  Jean  Ingelow’s  Mopsa  the  Fairy,  Christina  Rossetti’s 
Speaking  Likenesses,  and  Tom  Hood’s  From  Nowhere  to 
the  North  Pole. 

Jan  teaches  in  the  English  department  of  ISU, 
and  a major  focus  of  the  school  is  still  to  train  teach- 
ers. The  university’s  motto  is  taken  from  Chaucer: 
“Gladly  we  learn  and  teach.”  He  pointed  out  that 
courses  in  children’s  literature  in  the  academic  world 
are  offered  in  three  areas:  colleges  of  education,  li- 
brary science  programs,  and  English  departments.  At 
ISU,  the  English  department  works  closely  with  the 
College  of  Education.  The  English  department  offers 
the  content  courses,  while  the  College  of  Educadon 
covers  the  pedagogy  of  Children’s  Literature. 

Jan’s  English  department  regularly  offers  ten 
different  courses  in  children’s  and  adolescent  litera- 
ture. It  is  the  most  extensive  program  of  children’s 
literature  courses  offered  in  the  United  States,  but  he 
later  added  that  their  success  has  created  competi- 
tion. Thirty  years  ago  the  Modern  Language  Associa- 
tion recognized  children’s  literature  as  a valid  field 
of  Literary  Studies.  The  discipline  has  its  own  annual 
conference,  the  Children’s  Literature  Associadon 
Conference,  and  there  are  several  scholarly  journals 
devoted  to  the  subject. 

Jan  told  us  about  his  classes,  and  how  he  teaches 
the  Alice  books  in  particular.  A favorite  of  his  is  Stud- 
ies in  History  of  Literature  for  Young  People.  In  the 
class,  he  shows  the  link  between  folklore  and  what 
he  calls  “one  of  the  few  growth  areas  in  contempo- 
rary publishing.”  Students  look  at  folk  tales  and  study 
children’s  books  from  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth 
centuries,  including  those  published  by  John  New- 
bery,  the  father  of  children’s  book  publishing.  Alice’s 
Adventures  in  Wonderland  is  a “key  text,”  with,  like 
other  famous  children’s  books,  a dual  nature.  Jan  list- 
ed three  dualities:  those  of  audience  (children  and 
adults),  goals  (entertainment  and  education),  and 
the  dual  yet  combined  codes  of  words  and  images. 

It  is  frequently  said  that  Alice’s  Adventures  in  Won- 
derland is  the  hrst  children’s  book  to  reject  the  pious 
didacticism  of  earlier  children’s  books.  “But  literary 
and  social  history  is  never  so  simple,”  Jan  said,  not- 


ing thatj.  H.  Phillips’s  The  Nursery  Rhymes  of  England, 
Edward  Lear’s  A Book  of  Nonsense,  and  Catherine  Sin- 
clair’s Holiday  Blouse  (a  favorite  of  Carroll’s)  all  pre- 
ceded Alice.  He  added  that  “didacticism  has  never 
vanished”  from  children’s  literature,  although  today’s 
lessons  are  about  subjects  such  as  cultural  diversity, 
and  not  the  glories  of  imperialism. 

In  his  History  of  Literature  class,  Jan  uses  the  Pen- 
guin edition  of  Alice’s  Adxjentures  in  Wonderland  and 
Through  the  Looking-Glass,  edited  by  Hugh  Houghton. 
He  uses  this  edition  because  Under  Ground  is  included 
(“although  regrettably  . . . not  ...  all  thirty-seven  of 
Carroll’s  illustrations”),  as  well  as  Carroll’s  “Alice  on 
Stage.”  The  class  spends  three  sessions  on  the  Alice 
books  (two  on  Wonderland 'and  one  on  Looking-Glass). 
He  also  often  assigns  student  presentations  of  Struw- 
welpeter  (1848),  the  book  that  mocked  the  “excessive 
moralizing”  of  children’s  books  of  that  day.  Sometimes 
he  assigns  presentations  of  Edward  Lear’s  nonsense 
poems  so  the  class  can  compare  the  lyrics  of  Lear  with 
Carroll’s.  He  also  uses  Christina  Rossetti’s  Sing-Song 
with  a student  presentation  of  Speaking  Likenesses. 

This  class,  for  many  students,  is  their  first  intro- 
duction to  the  Alice  books.  Jan’s  aim  is  “to  have  the 
students  actually  read  the  two  books  in  their  entirety.” 
While  some  students  have  read  Alice  as  children,  it  is 
usually  no  more  than  a third  of  the  class.  Most  have 
seen  the  Disney  version,  but  lately  the  introduction 
has  been  the  Tim  Burton  “adaptation.”  Here  Jan  re- 
ferred to  Charlotte  Priddle’s  earlier  comment  at  the 
meeting  that  it  is  important  to  think  about  the  age 
when  students  first  come  into  contact  with  Alice,  and 
what  medium  is  used.  He  added:  “As  you  know,  most 
film  adaptations  combine  the  two  A//cg  books  and  play 
fast  and  loose  with  Carroll’s  characters  and  wordplay. 
In  a similar  fashion,  the  two  bits  of  information  that 
my  students  bring  to  class  about  Carroll  are  that  he 
took  drugs  and  had  an  unhealthy  fixation  with  little 
girls,  which  I take  pains  to  correct  over  the  semester.” 

He  added  that  many  of  the  students  he  teaches 
have  never  read  the  children’s  classics,  such  as  Trea- 
sure Island,  Little  Women,  Tom  Saxuyer,  or  Peter  and  Wen- 
dy, however,  they  are  familiar  with  many  of  the  stories 
through,  again,  film  adaptations. 

There  is  a tendency  to  emphasize  more  modern 
literature  in  the  university  courses,  but  Jan  encour- 
ages the  students  to  teach  works  such  as  Gharlotte’s 
Web,  or  the  Beatrix  Potter  books.  Some  older  books 
do  need  some  cultural  context,  and  the  Alice  books 
are  examples  of  this.  Jan  uses  The  Annotated  Alice  in 
his  class,  to  explain  literary  allusion  (and  probably  to 
explain  what  a bathing  machine  is). 

His  department  teaches  four  nineteenth-ceutury 
literature  courses.  “While  single  author  studies  have 
fallen  out  of  favor  in  literary  scholarship,  I have  found 
that  students  appreciate  and  enjoy  classes  that  allow 
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deep  reading  of  a single  author.”  He  has  offered  Se- 
lected Figures  in  English  Literature  (Austen,  Dickens, 
Carroll),  linking  courses  to  anniversaries  of  the  vari- 
ous authors. 

With  a course  that  focused  exclusively  on  Carroll, 
his  students  had  a wealth  of  material.  He  began  with 
Edward  Wakeling’s  “Ten  Myths  about  Lewis  Carroll” 
and  had  the  students  read  Morton  Cohen’s  biogra- 
phy. This  last  surprised  many  students,  since  they 
did  not  know  that  Lewis  Carroll  was  a religious  man. 
It  also  helped  to  dispel  notions  that  he  was  a dmg 
addict  or  pedophile.  Students  gave  presentations  to 
the  class  and  studied  Carroll’s  juvenilia,  as  well  as  in- 
fluences on  his  work,  reading  The  Making  of  the  Alice 
Books:  Lexois  Carroll’s  Use  of  Earlier  Children’s  Literature 
by  Robert  Reichertz.  In  fact,  the  sheer  variety,  no  less 
the  number,  of  texts  consumed  by  Professor  Susina’s 
students  should  be  reassuring  to  those  who  worry 
about  our  literary  heritage. 

The  students  write  reviews  of  films  related  to  Car- 
roll  and  give  presentations  on  The  Water  Babies  and 
Anne  Clarke  Amor’s  The  Real  Alice.  They  read  Carroll’s 
diaries,  and  Jan  had  a student  give  a presentation  on 
Tenniel,  using  Artist  of  Wonderland:  The  Life,  Political 
Cartoons,  and  Illustrations  of  Tenniel  by  Frankie  Morris, 
who  has  addressed  the  Society  in  the  past.  The  stu- 
dents also  studied  Carroll’s  relationships  with  the  Pre- 
Raphaelites  and  his  enthusiasm  for  Pre-Raphaelite 
Brotherhood  art. 

Carroll’s  photography  was  also  part  of  the  course. 
One  student  gave  a presentation,  using  Douglas  Nick- 
el’s Dreaming  in  Pictures:  The  Photography  of  Leiuis  Car- 
roll.  She  introduced  her  presentation  with  the,  alas, 
now-familiar  image  of  Alice  and  Lewis  Carroll  kissing. 
Jan  quickly  explained  that  the  picture  had  been  creat- 
ed from  two  separate  images  for  who-knows-what  mis- 
chievous purpose.  It  created  an  opportunity,  however, 
to  discuss  the  changing  attitudes  of  society  toward 
childhood,  which  have  created  concerns  and  misun- 
derstandings about  Carroll.  Jan  said  that  students  are 
not  the  only  people  who  are  confused  by  images  on 
the  Internet.  He  recently  had  to  correct  the  publisher 
of  an  academic  journal  who  was  about  to  use  the  same 
image  for  an  article.  (The  editor  was  mortified  when 
informed  about  the  doctored  photograph,  and  used 
the  “Alice  as  Beggar-Maid”  photo  instead.) 

In  addition  to  considering  Carroll’s  career  as  a 
children’s  author,  the  students  studied  his  career  as  a 


mathematician  and  writer  for  adults.  (Yes,  they  even 
read  Sylvie  and  Bruno.)  Carroll’s  career  and  taste  for 
theater  were  discussed,  and  how  his  taste  for  panto- 
mime infonned  the  Alice  books. 

The  final  part  of  the  course  was  an  exploration  of 
Carroll’s  effect  on  the  popular  culture,  including  The 
Wizard  of  Oz,  assorted  film  adaptations  of  Alice,  and 
the  early  Disney  “Alice  in  Cartoonland”  comedies. 
The  class  concluded  with  the  reading  of  a more  re- 
cent book  that  owes  a great  deal  to  Carroll,  Norton 
Juster’s  The  Phantom  Tollbooth.  On  the  last  day  of  class, 
the  students  had  a tea  party  and  brought  examples  of 
modem  interpretations  of  Alice,  ranging  from  Ameri- 
can McGee’s  video  game  to  a clip  from  Once  Upon  a 
Time  and  a recording  of  “White  Rabbit.” 

Near  the  end  of  the  class,  Jan  asked  his  students  to 
think  of  a single  word  to  describe  Lewis  Carroll.  The 
“most  telling”  response,  he  said,  was  “complicated.” 

Jan  used  all  the  latest  technology  to  illustrate 
his  talk,  and  invited  us  to  go  to  an  academic  website 
he  has  developed  (www.ghostofthetalkingcricket. 
squarespace.com).  It  contains  syllabi,  links  to  ar- 
ticles, photographs,  film  clips,  and  other  teaching 
resources,  including  some  that  will  help  in  writing  a 
research  paper.  Jan  said  that  he  is  particularly  grati- 
fied when  teachers — including  some  he  has  taught — 
use  it.  He  also  has  a twitter  account,  AliceinTweetland 
@curcuriouser. 

He  concluded  by  noting  that  it’s  not  surprising 
the  Alice  books  are  being  taught  in  academia.  In  fact, 
one  could  say  they  are  simply  coming  home.  As  he 
said,  ‘''Alice’s  Adventures  in  Wonderland  was  written  by 
an  Oxford  University  lecturer  for  the  daughter  of  a 
university  dean  in  a university  setting.  In  many  ways, 
the  university  does  resemble  a Wonderland  and  a 
Looking-Glass  world.  So  perhaps  it  is  not  so  surprising 
that  little  Alice  has  grown  up  and  is  in  college  now.” 

Following  die  meeting,  we  repaired  to  a recep- 
tion at  Monica  Edinger’s  home  in  the  Upper  West 
Side.  There  was  ample  food  and  drink  and  much 
good  conversation.  We  thank  Monica  for  her  gracious 
hospitality,  and  look  forward  to  our  next  trip  back  to 
New  York! 

Our  thanks  go  to  Stephanie  Lovett  and  Cindy  Watter,  xuho 
contributed  to  this  report.  And  a tip  of  the  Hatter’s  hat  goes 
to  tivo  new  correspondents,  LCSNA  members  Edna  Runnels 
Ranch  and  Beverly  Pittman,  xuho  did,  likewise. 
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As  You  Translate,  So  Shall  You  Draw 

DMITRY  YERMOLOVICH 


I’m  not  bad.  I’m  just  drawn  that  way. 

Jessica  Rabbit  in  Who  Framed  Roger  Rabbit? 

Did  you  ever  see  such  a thing  as  a drawing  of  a muchness? 
The  Dormouse  in  Alice’s  Adventures  in  Wonderland 


uch  of  the  folklore  and  literary  fairy-tale 
tradition  that  originated  to  the  west  of 
Russian  borders,  near  or  far,  has  become 
part  and  parcel  of  Russia’s  cultural  heritage.  Cinder- 
ella, Puss  in  Boots,  Little  Red  Riding  Hood,  the  Ugly 
Duckling,  the  Tin  Woodman,  and,  of  course,  Alice, 
along  with  most  residents  of  Wonderland,  are  house- 
hold characters  as  popular  with  Russian  children  and 
adults  as  they  are  with  their  peers  abroad.  However, 
the  same  fairy-tale  characters  do  not  always  look  the 
same  in  books,  cartoons,  and  movies  across  countries. 
One  striking  example  (if  a non-Carrollian  digression 
is  permitted  here)  is  the  dress  code  of  Little  Red  Rid- 
ing Hood:  contrary  to  her  English  name,  her  Russian- 
speaking  version  has  never  worn  any  riding  cloak  or 
hood,  but  flaunts  a red  beret  or  fancy  hat  instead — 
fashioned  most  often,  for  some  obscure  reason,  in 
what  the  illustrators  believe  to  be  the  medieval  Dutch 
peasant  style. 

There  are  three  types  of  reasons  why  characters 
from  children’s  books  are  actually  depicted  differently 
in  different  cultures.  Some  tales  and  stories  are  spread 
around  by  hearsay  and  have  gone  through  a period 
of  inevitable  adjustments  in  diverging  or  isolated  en- 
vironments, leading  to  the  dissimilarities  we  observe 
today.  Others  were  borrowed  from  foreign  sources 
by  writers  who  retold  them  in  accordance  with  their 
own  taste  and  that  of  their  readers — as  was  the  case 
with  Sergei  Aksakov,  who  transplanted  Beauty  and  the 
Beast  from  an  unacknowledged  French  source  onto 
Russian  soil  in  his  “The  Little  Scarlet  Flower,”  or  Alex- 
ei Tolstoy,  who  gave  Russian  children  a shorter  (and, 
arguably,  a lot  better  written)  version  of  “Pinocchio” 
in  his  “The  Golden  Key,  or  the  Adventures  of  Bnra- 
tino.”  The  third  possible  reason  for  differences  has  to 
do  with  subtleties  and  liberties  of  translation,  and  this 
is  what  we  will  disctiss  here  in  the  context  of  Russian 
translations  of  and  illustrations  for  the  Alice  books. 


TRAPPED  IN  TRANSLATION 

Many  artists  are  not  familiar  with  foreign  languages, 
and  few  of  them  (let’s  put  it  this  way)  can  fathom  all 
the  semantic,  verbal,  and  stylistic  nuances  of  the  origi- 
nal books  they  illustrate.  No  translation  is  an  exact 
replica  of  the  original  (otherwise  running  the  risk 
of  becoming  its  death  mask).  Apart  from  translation 
mistakes,  which  are  quite  common,  there  is  always  the 
insurmountable  factor  of  systemic  incongruencies  be- 
tween languages  and  the  need  for  text  restructuring, 
not  only  resulting  in  certain  losses  but  also  causing 
the  translator  to  make  certain  interpretative  choices, 
necessitating  modifications,  omissions,  additions, 
and  replacements.  Those  choices  are  sometimes  well 
founded  and  sometimes  arbitrary.  The  results  can 
manifest  themselves  graphically,  the  word  being  used 
in  its  very  literal  sense,  in  book  illustrations.  Without 
even  knowing  it,  illustrators  not  infrequently  find 
themselves  trapped  by  translators. 

One  of  the  biggest  problems  for  translators  from 
English  to  Russian  (and,  I believe,  into  quite  a few 
other  languages)  is  the  sex  of  fairy-tale  characters.  We 
are  all  aware  of  the  efforts  by  liberation  and  equality 
movements  to  rid  English  speech  of  what  is  seen  as 
unnecessary  gender  references.  But  English  will  seem 
an  immaculate  language  in  this  regard  compared 
to  most  European,  and  especially  Slavic,  languages, 
including  Polish,  Ukrainian,  and  Russian,  in  which 
every  single  noun,  whether  animate  or  inanimate, 
belongs  to  one  of  three  grammatical  genders  (mas- 
culine, feminine,  or  neuter) . In  addition,  nouns  must 
agree  with  gender-specific  forms  of  adjectives,  deter- 
miners, participles,  and  past-tense  verbs. 

In  the  Russian  literary  fairy-tale  tradition,  the  sex 
of  an  animal  character  is  determined  by  the  grammat- 
ical gender  of  its  common  name.  Only  a few  animal 
names  in  Russian  have  both  masculine  and  feminine 
versions,  as  in  the  case  of  “cat”  (we  call  a tomcat  kot 


and  a she-cat  koshka)  or  “goat”  (kozyol  or  koza  for  “billy 
goat”  and  “nanny  goat,”  respecdvely) . Most  animal 
names  have  just  one  version,  either  masculine  or  femi- 
nine. To  take  one  example,  the  Russian  for  “swallow” 
{lastochka)  is  grammatically  feminine,  and  the  only  way 
to  specify  a male  swallow  is  to  use  a technical  descriptive 
phrase  (a  big  problem  for  translators  of  Oscar  Wilde’s 
“The  Happy  Prince,”  incidentally,  where  a swallow  falls 
in  love  with  a reed,  also  a feminine  noun  in  Russian). 

For  a transladon  (or,  for  that  matter,  any  literary 
Russian  text)  to  sound  natural,  the  grammadcal  gen- 
der of  every  character’s  common  name  must  agree 
(as  a general  rule)  with  the  character’s  sex  as  men- 
tioned or  implied  by  the  author.  If  the  two  happen  to 
coincide,  the  translator  can  consider  himself/ herself 
lucky.  But  if  not,  the  space  for  maneuvering  is  lim- 
ited. As  a possible  soludon,  one  can  hunt  for  a cor- 
respondence among  the  names  of  similar  or  related 
species.  But  it  is  important  not  to  get  too  carried  away 
in  the  process,  because  the  translator’s  effort  to  pre- 
serve the  character’s  gender  may  sometimes  do  more 
harm  to  the  story  than  a “sex  change  operation.”  In 
this  article.  I’ll  refer  to  seven  nineteenth-  and  twend- 
eth-century  Russian  translations  of  Alice’s  Adxjentures 
in  Wonderland,  as  well  as  my  own.' 

GENDER  VS.  SPECIES 

We  all  remember  that  the  Blue  Caterpillar  is  a male 
character.  Seeing  that  it  smokes  a hookah,  a pastime 
considered  very  “manly”  in  Victorian  England,  Alice 
addresses  the  Caterpillar  as  “Sir.”  But  the  Russian 
word  for  “caterpillar” — gusenitsa  (ryceHHLi,a) — is  of  the 
feminine  gender  and  thus  implies  a female.  There  is 
no  corresponding  masculine  noun.  One  translator  of 
Alice,  Aleksandr  Shcherbakov,  replaced  the  Caterpil- 
lar with  Shelkopryad  (UleaKonpafl),  or  Silkworm,  which 
is  masculine  in  gender,  in  his  1977  translation,''  turn- 
ing the  character  into  a more  specidc  insect  variety. 
Another  translator,  Nina  Demurova,  admitted  consid- 
ering the  same  option  for  a while.  “Tempting  as  the 
word  may  be,”  she  wrote,  “I  had  to  reject  it  after  some 
deliberation,  both  because  a silkworm  is  too  small 
and  also  because  it  evokes  in  my  imagination  all  kinds 
of  Southern  associadons  which  do  not  agree  well  with 
the  nature  of  the  character.”'' 

I do  not  happen  to  associate  anything  “South- 
ern” with  the  silkworm,  but  if  I did,  that  alone  would 
not  have  stopped  me  from  using  the  word.  My  own 
reasoning  against  it  is  different:  silkworms  are  never 
blue,  so  Lewis  Carroll’s  Blue  Caterpillar  can  hardly  be 
one  of  them.  In  an  apparent  realization  of  the  fact, 
Mr.  Shcherbakov  changed  his  Caterpillar’s  (i.e..  Silk- 
worm’s) color  from  blue  to  sizyi  (ch3mh)  , which  means 
“bluish-gray.”  According  to  encyclopedias,  silkworm 
larvae  vary  in  color  from  dark  white  to  yellow,  so  the 
adjective  looks  like  a compromise  between  being  true 


to  Carroll  and  being  true  to  life.  Mr.  Shcherbakov’s 
illustrator,  USSR  Academy  of  Arts  member  Mai  Mitu- 
rich,  was  probably  disoriented  by  the  description  and 
went  his  own  way:  he  colored  the  “silkworm”  pink  for 
some  reason,  and  gave  it  a generally  unconvendonal 
appearance  compared  with  what  one  can  find  in  en- 
tomology books  (see  Figure  1). 

Some  other  translators,  including  the  writer  Bo- 
ris Zakhoder,^  went  even  further  and  opted  for  a sim- 
ple “Worm” — Chernyak 

(HepBHK).  Nina  Demu- 
rova wrote  that  she  had 
rejected  the  name  be- 
cause it  was  “too  rude,  of 
course.”  I do  not  think 
that  the  word  sounds 
rude,  but  there  is  an 
added  and,  I believe, 
stronger  reason  why  it 
is  an  unhappy  choice: 
zoologically,  worms  are  a 
totally  different  class  of 
creeping  inverterbrates 
than  caterpillars;  they  do 
not  turn  into  chrysalises 
or  butterflies,  which  is 
what  Alice  predicts  when 
speaking  to  the  Caterpil- 
lar. The  real  problem  vdth  “Worm”  is  that  it  alters  the 
whole  logic  of  the  story,  making  the  girl  sound  absurd 
where  she  isn’t. 

Although  for  different  reasons  than  Nina  Demu- 
rova, I used  the  direct  equivalent  of  “Caterpillar” — 
Gusenitsa  (ryceHHpa)  — ^when  translating  Alice’s  Adven- 
tures in  Wonderland.  I didn’t  go  as  far  as  to  substitute 
“Madam”  for  “Sir,”  as  she  did,  so  as  not  to  overem- 
phasize the  insect’s  sex.  (After  all,  “Sir”  is  primarily  a 
term  of  politeness,  which  can  easily  be  expressed  in 
Russian  by  other  means.)  Also,  I believe  that  to  give 
the  Caterpillar  a feminine-gender  name  is  a lesser  sac- 
rifice in  this  instance  than  changing  the  character’s 
species  or  animal  class  altogether,  especially  because 
its  gender  does  not  play  a major  role  in  the  story  (the 
author  invariably  refers  to  the  insect  with  the  neuter 
pronoun  “it”  rather  than  “he”).  At  any  rate,  no  illus- 
trator of  Carroll  using  my  translation  would  have  to 
depict  anything  different  from  the  original  character. 

A similar  problem  arises  with  the  Wasp  from  the 
“suppressed”  episode  of  Through  the  Looking-Glass. 
Martin  Gardner  describes  the  character’s  personal- 
ity as  “a  waspish  but  somehow  lovable  old  man”®:  the 
wasp  is  definitely  a male  character,  whose  sex  is  im- 
portant. That  makes  the  direct  Russian  equivalent  of 
“wasp” — osa  (oca) , a feminine  noun — unusable.  Nina 
Demurova’s  solution  was  to  transform  the  Wasp  into 
a related  species — Shmel’  (LUMcab),  or  “Bumblebee.” 


From  an  illustrator’s  perspective,  this  is  probably 
too  drastic  a change,  because  the  bodies  of  a wasp  and 
a bumblebee  differ  in  shape  considerably:  bumblebees 
are  generally  short,  plump,  and  densely  furry,  where- 
as wasps  have  elongated  bodies  with  two  disdnct  seg- 
ments and  a thin  waist.  Even  non-specialists  will  hardly 
confuse  one  with  the  other,  so  a picture  of  a bumble- 
bee would  hardly  do  for  the  original  book  in  English. 

Euckily,  the  Russian  language  affords  a more  effi- 
cient option  to  deal  with  the  issue:  it  is  the  masculine- 
gender  word  shershen’  (mepmeub  “hornet”) — actually, 
a species  of  the  wasp  family.  I had  no  doubts  about  us- 
ing the  name  in  my  translation  of  Through  the  Looking- 
Glassf' — or  about  the  insect  that  I was  going  to  draw  as 
the  edition’s  illustrator. 

Not  so  very  long  ago,  Knight  Letter  carried  an 
article^  about  the  Russian  artist  Maria  Bubleva,  who 
illustrated  an  edition  featuring  both  Alice  books,  by 
a publisher  in  ’Vladivostok  back  in  1989.  One  of  her 
illustrations  (though  neither  reproduced  nor  men- 
tioned in  the  article)  was  of  Alice  in  a boat  with  a goat. 
True  Carrollians  are  sure  to  start  knitting  their  brows 
at  reading  this,  unable  to  recall  such  a boat  compan- 
ion of  Alice’s  in  either  of  the  Alice  tales.  There  are 
other  Russian  artists,  too,  who  have  drawn  this  Look- 
ing-Glass country  character.  As  an  example,  Eignre 
2 reproduces  a drawing  by  Diana  Lapshina.  Bubleva 
and  Lapshina  illustrated  the  same  Russian  translation 
of  Through  the  Looking-Glass,  written  by  Vladimir  Orel: 
it  was  his  magic  wand  that  made  a Goat  out  of  Car- 
roll’s Sheep.  As  I have  not  analyzed  his  translation,  I 
have  no  explanation  for  this  metamorphosis;  all  I can 
say  is  that  gender  is  its  least  likely  cause,  as  the  Rus- 
sian words  koza  (xosa,  “nanny  goat”)  and  ovtsa  (oBU,a, 
“sheep”)  are  both  feminine,  and  I had  no  problems 
with  ovtsa  in  my  own  translation. 


Figure  2 


FAIRY-TALE  ANATOMY 

Let  us  return  to  the  Caterpillar  and  its  anthropomor- 
phism. Not  only  does  it  talk  and  smoke  like  a human 
being,  it  has  human  arms  which  are  referred  to  as 
such  two  times  by  the  author.  Not  too  many  critics 
have  noted  this  daring  literary  innovation — the  fact 
that  Carroll  does  not  hesitate  to  give  some  of  his  ani- 
mal characters  “arms,”  “hands,”  and  other  human 
features;  it  is  so  revolutionary  that  some  people  are 
uncomfortable  with  it  even  today. 

The  first  time  the  Caterpillar’s  arms  are  men- 
tioned is  when  Alice  peeps  over  the  edge  of  the  mush- 
room and  sees  the  Caterpillar  sitting  on  the  top  of  it 
“with  its  arms  folded.”  They  are  mentioned  again  to- 
ward the  end  of  Alice’s  conversation  with  Caterpillar, 
when  it  “unfolded  its  arms,  [and]  took  the  hookah 
out  of  its  mouth  again.  . .”  Not  every  translator,  it  ap- 
pears, has  had  the  nerve  to  keep  the  “arms”  in  his  or 
her  translation.  Thus,  Aleksandra  Rozhdestvenskaya*^ 
made  them  perednie  lapki  (nepeflUHe  aauKH,  “forelegs”) 
in  the  hrst  instance,  and  dropped  all  mention  of  them 
the  second  time.  Nina  Demurova  only  referred  to  the 
“aims”  {ruki,  pyKu)  once  and  dropped  the  second  ref- 
erence from  her  translation,  too.  No  picture  of  the 
Caterpillar  by  a Russian  illustrator,  among  those  avail- 
able to  me,  includes  any  element  in  the  shape  of  a 
human  arm  or  hand. 

The  Caterpillar  is  not  the  only  Wonderland  char- 
acter with  arms  and  hands.  Though  they  are  not 
specifically  mentioned  in  the  text,  John  Tenniel  also 
drew  hands  for  the  Dodo.  In  his  drawing  that  depicts 
the  passing  of  a thimble  to  Alice,  the  Dodo’s  human 
hands  come  out  right  from  under  its  wings,  in  an  oth- 
erwise meticulously  accurate  image  of  the  bird  which 
could  do  credit  to  a zoology  textbook.  In  contrast  to 
that,  Soviet  artist  Kalinovsky,  who  illustrated  Boris 
Zakhoder’s  liberal  retelling  of  Alice, ^ stopped  short  of 
drawing  an  actual  hand.  His  Dodo  hands  the  thimble 
to  the  girl  while  holding  it  in  his  wing  feathers,  which 
are  reminiscent  of  hngers  (Eignre  3). 


Figu  re  3 
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By  far  the  most  famous  Wonderland  animal  char- 
acter with  human  hands  is  the  White  Rabbit.  We  learn 
that  he  wears  white  gloves  right  from  the  start.  His 
gloves  figure  prominently  in  the  story:  he  loses  them, 
Alice  picks  them  up,  they  make  her  grow  smaller,  and 
then  the  Rabbit  sends  Alice  to  his  house  to  fetch  him 
another  pair.  The  logical  connection  between  gloves 
and  hands  seems  to  have  been  overlooked  by  Boris 
Zakhoder,  who  turned  the  Rabbit’s  hands  into  “paws” 
{lapki,  aanKH).  The  reader  is  left  to  wonder  how  the 
Rabbit’s  gloves  can  fit  its  paws. 

It  may  well  be  Lewis  Carroll  who  should  be  ered- 
ited  for  laying  down  a tradition  later  picked  up  and 
canonized  by  Walt  Disney.  Not  only  did  Disney  draw 
the  Dodo  with  human  hands  in  his  1951  animadon, 
he  made  it  an  unwritten  rule  of  cartoon  drawing 
that  all  grotesquely  anthropomorphic  animal  char- 
acters— such  as  Mickey  Mouse,  Donald  Duck,  Goofy, 
and  others — should  have  arms  and  hands.  However, 
so  as  not  to  make  them  completely  human,  Walt  Dis- 
ney added  two  conventions:  one,  they  all  had  to  wear 
white  gloves,  and,  two,  their  hands  (and,  consequent- 
ly, their  gloves)  had  to  have  four  digits — one  digit  less 
than  human  hands. 

Interestingly,  Lewis  Carroll  gave  his  illustrators  a 
difficult  problem  to  resolve  in  the  case  of  the  Cater- 
pillar: he  says  that  the  Caterpillar  was  sitting  with  its 
arms  folded  while  smoking  a hookah,  a posture  dif- 
ficult to  assume,  because  if  you  smoke  a hookah,  at 
least  one  of  your  hands  must  be  free  to  hold  the  hoo- 
kah pipe  close  to  your  mouth.  Dodgson  himself  drew 
the  Caterpillar  as  smoking  without  the  use  of  any 
limbs  or  any  support  for  the  hookah  pipe,  a rather 
unrealistic  image.  John  Tenniel  apparently  found  it 
impossible  to  depict  the  Caterpillar’s  arms  folded  and 
holding  something  at  the  same  time,  so  in  his  drawing 
the  Caterpillar  simply  holds  the  pipe  with  one  hand. 

As  I have  mentioned,  I not  only  translated  Alice’s 
Adventures  in  Wonderland,  but  also  illustrated  it.  I de- 
cided that  it  was  possible  to  remain  faithful  to  Car- 
roll’s  description  of  the  Caterpillar’s  posture  only  if 
it  was  depicted  as  having  several  pairs  of  arms  rather 
than  one.  So  I gave  it  three  pairs  of  arms  in  my  pic- 
ture: One  pair  of  amis  is  folded,  a hand  from  another 
pair  holds  the  hookah,  and  yet  another  pair  is  just 
lying  on  the  pillow  under  the  back  of  the  insect’s 
head  (Figure  4).  In  this  and  some  other  illustrations 
of  mine,  I followed  Disney  in  giving  four-digit  gloved 
hands  to  the  animal  characters  whose  arms  or  hands 
are  explicitly  mentioned  by  Lewis  Carroll. 

ARM  OR  HAND? 

The  subject  of  arms  and  hands  is  also  interesting  from 
another  perspective.  The  Russian  language  is  usually 
less  specific  than  English  when  describing  human 
limbs:  It  uses  the  same  word  for  “arm”  and  “hand” 


Figure  4 


{ruka,  pyxa)  and,  incidentally,  for  “leg”  and  “foot” 
{noga,  Hora).  This  is  not  to  say  that  the  distinction 
cannot  be  made,  but,  unless  for  a specific  reason,  it  is 
not  nomially  felt  necessary  in  everyday  conversation. 

As  we  remember,  when  the  White  Rabbit  sees  Al- 
ice’s arm  coming  out  of  the  window,  he  calls  his  work- 
man Pat  and  asks  him:  “What’s  that  in  the  window?” 
And  Pat  answers:  “Sure,  it’s  an  arm,  yer  honor!” 

Most  Russian  translators  of  “Alice”  used  the  ge- 
neric ruka  in  their  translation  of  Pat’s  answer.  At  least 
one  artist  misinterpreted  the  word  as  meaning  “hand”: 
It  was  Mikhail  Karabanov,  who  drew  a hand  in  his  il- 
lustrations to  Aleksandra  Rozhdestvenskaya’s  transla- 
tion (see  Figure  5).  He  probably  didn’t  give  enough 
thoixght  to  the  situation  described,  because  if  Alice 
hoped  to  catch  the  Rabbit  by  putting  her  arm  out  of 
a first-floor  window,  she  should  have  stretched  it  far 
enough  for  the  Rabbit  and  Pat  to  see  a lot  more  of  it 
than  just  a hand.  Obviously,  the  artist  concentrated  too 
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much  ou  the  letter  of  tlie  translated  text  he  was  illus- 
trating and  misread  ruka  as  “hand”  rather  than  “arm.” 

One  of  the  translators,  Aleksandr  Shcherbakov, 
seems  to  have  misinterpreted  the  situation  as  well. 
He  used  a colloquial  equivalent  of  “hand”  {pyaternya, 
naxepHa)  and  thus  distorted  the  scene  in  his  version. 
His  illustrator,  Mai  Miturich,  however,  preferred  not 
to  depict  Alice’s  arm  at  all  in  his  drawing  of  the  scene. 

DETAILS  MATTER 

Surprisingly,  I have  not  been  able  to  find  a single 
Russian  illustration  to  the  poem  ‘You  are  old.  Father 
William.”  However,  when  John  Tenniel’s  drawings  are 
used  in  Russian  editions  of  Alice,  they  are  somewhat 
at  odds  with  the  text.  The  best-known  Russian  trans- 
lation of  the  poem  belongs  to  Samuil  Marshak,  a re- 
nowned children’s  poet  and  dramatist  who  translated 
a lot  of  English  poetry.  His  version  of  “Father  William” 
was  published  in  1946  in  a collection  of  Marshak’s  se- 
lected works.  He  was  not  keen  on  translating  prose,  so 
he  took  this  and  a few  other  Wonderland  poems  out  of 
context  and  translated  them  without  much  regard  for 
the  rest  of  the  book. 

As  Russian  verse,  Marshak’s  translated  poems  and 
nursery  rhymes  sound  brilliant,  so  when  Nina  Deniu- 
rova  began  translating  Carroll  in  1967,  she  decided  to 
use  them  in  her  work.  (She  never  translated  poetry 
herself,  and  the  poems  Marshak  had  not  translated 
were  outsourced  to  other  versifiers.) 

Nina  Demurova’s  1967  translatioiT  did  not  con- 
tain any  illustrations  to  “Father  William,”  but  its  1978 
revised  version  was  supplied  with  Tenniel’s  drawings, 
which  came  into  conflict  with  Marshak’s  text.  The  dis- 
crepancy begins  from  the  very  first  line  (“‘You  are  old. 
Father  William, ’“  the  young  man  said.  . .”).  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  Lewis  Carroll  meant  a young  man 
in  his  twenties,  not  a little  boy.  This  is  evident  from 
Charles  Dodgson’s  own  drawings  in  the  manuscript  of 
Alice's  Adventures  Under  Grotind.  But  Marshak  turned 
the  character  into  a malysh  {Manuiu,  “a  little  boy”),  a 
word  most  often  used  with  reference  to  babies,  tod- 
dlers, or,  more  loosely,  kids  up  to  seven  years  of  age. 

The  simple  reason  for  the  change  was  that  malysh 
rhymes  with  stoish’  {cmoumb,  “you  stand”).  To  Mar- 
shak, sound  mattered  more  than  content  in  non- 
sense poetry — it  was  nonsense  anyway,  he  apparently 
thought.  Even  the  fact  that  small  kids  are  highly  un- 
likely to  ask  the  kind  of  questions  Father  William’s 
son  asked  doesn’t  seem  to  have  bothered  Marshak 
much.  But,  when  Marshak’s  change  is  included  in  the 
story  and  accompanied  by  Tenniel’s  drawings,  the  re- 
sult is  a mismatch. 

Uttder  further  scrutiny,  Marshak’s  poem  reveals 
a lot  of  other  inaccurate  translations.  Here  is  one 
sniall  example.  In  the  fifth  stanza,  the  young  man 
says,  ‘You  finished  the  goose  with  the  bones  and  the 


beak.”  The  eating  of  the  bones  and  the  beak  is  cited 
as  added  evidence  of  the  old  man’s  strongjaws — and 
it  is  one  of  the  things  that  make  the  poem  funny.  In 
Marshak’s  version,  the  old  man  “finished  two  geese 
from  the  beak  to  the  feet”  («AByx  rycen...  xw  ox  xaio- 
Ba  flo  aan  yHHHxo>KHa»).  Two  geese  instead  of  one  is 
no  big  deal  (in  terms  of  verse  translation  accuracy), 
but  what  follows  is  a much  more  serious  distortion.  If 
one  eats  a goose  “from  the  beak  to  the  feet,”  it  may 
mean  that  only  the  softer  parts  between  the  beak  and 
the  feet  were  eaten,  which  makes  the  scene  a lot  less 
funny.  In  keeping  with  this  translation,  an  illustrator 
might  draw  a plate  with  a bird’s  beak  and  feet  left 
untouched  on  it.  And  such  a picture  would  never  do 
credit  to  the  original. 

I tried  to  avoid  that  in  my  own  translation  of  Al- 
ice in  Wonderland.  My  policy  was  to  reproduce,  to  the 
extent  possible,  all  the  funny  details  of  Father  Wil- 
liam’s exploits,  because  I consider  those  details  to 
be  essential  to  the  very  nature  of  such  a parody  in 
verse.  On  the  one  hand,  I find  them  to  be  the  founda- 
tion of  Carrollian  humor.  On  the  other,  reproducing 
vivid  and  funny  details  as  often  as  possible  (though 
not  to  the  detriment  of  rhyme,  rhythm,  and  reason, 
of  course)  helps  bring  the  absurdist  content  of  the 
poem  into  high  relief,  making  it  more  expressive  and 
memorable. 

Let  me  give  another  example  of  the  importance 
of  detail.  As  we  know,  on  hearing  a fourth  question. 
Father  William  threatens  to  kick  the  young  man 
downstairs.  The  short  phrase  creates  an  extremely  viv- 
id scene  in  the  reader’s  mind:  The  old  man  gives  his 
impertinent  son  a kick,  the  latter  loses  his  balance  on 
the  top  of  a staircase,  then,  in  total  bewilderment,  he 
rattles  down  the  steps  to  the  ground  floor.  It  would  be 
a shame  to  lose  those  details.  Keeping  them,  however, 
is  quite  a challenge  for  the  translator:  if  rendered  in 
Russian,  this  verbal  picture  requires  a much  lengthier 
string  of  text  to  be  fitted  into  a short  rhythmic  line, 
which  also  has  to  be  rhymed. 

Marshak  did  not  do  that:  he  simply  shortened 
the  old  man’s  threat  from  kicking  his  son  down- 
stairs to  the  “counting  of  stairs,”  omitting  the  kick 
(«cocnHxaemfa  cxynenb  sa  cxyneHbio!»).  Aleksandr 
Shcherbakov  curtailed  the  remark  as  well,  but  did  the 
opposite:  in  his  version.  Father  William  only  threatens 
to  give  the  young  man  a kick  («A  ne  Bbinnemb  — cnpo- 
Ba>Ky  nHHKOM!»).  Vladimir  Nabokov*" stopped  short  of 
mentioning  any  possible  violence:  his  “Uncle”  simply 
“walks  away  after  whispering  mysteriously  and  sternly: 
you  dare!”  («M  on  nomea  cboch  aoporon,  / UlennyB 
saraAOMHO  n cxporo:  / — Tbi  y Mena  CMOxpM!»). 

In  my  view,  omission  of  detail  makes  the  text 
bleak  and  insipid,  as  the  above  examples  illustrate. 
Being  true  to  Carroll’s  details  is  essential  in  translat- 
ing his  parody  verse,  so  I tried  to  preserve  them  in  my 
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version  of  the  poem,  albeit  at  the  expense  of  spread- 
ing the  old  man’s  threat  over  two  lines  («CTynaH, 
HUH  dbicxpo  noayMHmb  hkhok  /Me  7iecTHHLi,bi  bhh3 
3arpoxoHemb!»).  Figure  6 reproduces  my  illustration 
to  the  last  stanza  of  the  poem,  depicting  both  the  fa- 
ther’s kick  and  the  son’s  bewildered  downfall. 


Figure  6 

In  addition  to  the  above-stated  principle  of  maxi- 
mal possible  reproduction  of  vivid  and  funny  details,  I for- 
mulated a second  rule  for  myself  while  working  on 
the  Alice  books:  Lewis  Carroll’s  nonsense  verse  and 
prose  must  be  translated  in  such  a way  that  no  faithful 
illustrator  of  the  Russian  translation  could  depict  anything 
contradictory  to  the  original  text.  As  for  rhymes  in  poetry, 
the  translator  must  lean  over  backwards,  if  necessary, 
to  make  them  sound  great,  but  not  at  the  expense  of 
the  “picture”  created  in  the  poedc  lines. 

WHO  STOLE  THE  TARTS 
FROM  WONDERLAND? 

Another  poem  translated  by  Marshak  was  the  “in- 
dictment” of  the  Knave  of  Hearts  (“The  Queen  of 
Hearts,  / She  made  some  tarts...”).  His  version,  hrst 
published  in  the  same  book  as  “Father  William,”  il- 
lustrates even  more  dramatically  that  the  Russian 
poet  was  not  concerned  with  the  original  sense:  his 
priority  was  the  sound.  In  rhyming  words,  he  replaced 
the  Queen  of  Hearts  with  “the  Queen  of  Diamonds” 
{Dama  Bubyon,  /],aMa  Byhen),  and  the  tarts  with  “broth 
and  rissoles”  {bulyon — dyabon,  and  kotlety — ^Koxaerbi). 
He  also  added  a character  nonexistent  in  the  origi- 
nal— the  Ten  of  Diamonds  (flecaxKa  Byden).  The  lat- 
ter “stole  the  broth,”  while  the  Knave  (whose  suit  is 
not  mentioned)  “stole  the  rissoles”  («Koxaexbi  yxpaa 
Baaex»).  The  reason  would  be  obvious  to  Russian 
speakers:  “broth”  (dyabon)  rhymes  well  with  “dia- 
monds” (dyden),  and  “ten  rissoles”  (aecaxb  Koxaex) 
rhymes  with  “knave”  (Baaex). 


The  resulting  poem  was  a great  exercise  in  versih- 
cation,  but  a far  cry  from  an  equivalent  transladon.  It 
was,  however,  incorporated  in  Nina  Demurova’s  1967 
Russian  version  of  Alice.  Moreover,  for  the  sake  of 
consistency  with  the  poem,  major  changes  were  made 
in  the  text  of  the  book.  The  King  and  the  Queen 
of  Hearts  were  transformed  into  the  “King  and  the 
Queen  of  Diamonds/  while  the  tarts  were  turned  into 
rissoles. 

In  her  1970  article  “Golos  i Skripka”  (“The  Voice 
and  the  Violin”),  Nina  Demurova  explained  her 
choice  as  follows:  “By  calling  the  Queen  of  Hearts 
the  Queen  of  Diamonds,  I linked  her  to  English  folk- 
lore— more  precisely,  to  the  part  of  it  that  sits  hrmly 
in  our  minds.  In  this  way,  the  principle  of  recognition 
came  into  play  in  the  Russian  version,  one  which  is 
so  important  to  enjoy  Carroll.  It  goes  without  saying 
that  tarts  were  changed  too:  as  can  easily  be  imagined, 
they  turned  into  rissoles.”" 

We  must  be  thankful  to  the  translator  for  not  add- 
ing a new  storyline  to  the  Alice  book,  with  the  broth 
and  the  Ten  of  Diamonds,  but  the  changes  made 
were,  I am  afraid,  unjusdhed.  It  is  hardly  possible  to 
aim  at  any  “recognition  of  English  folklore”  or  “en- 
joyment of  Carroll”  with  Marshak’s  poem  misrepre- 
sendng  both  the  former  and  the  latter  so  grossly.  For 
Marshak,  the  original  poems  he  translated  were  little 
more  than  raw  material  for  his  own  creadvity.  Specihe 
details  meant  almost  nothing  to  him;  he  easily  worked 
them  over  for  the  sake  of  nice  rhyming  or  wording. 
His  predominant  principle  in  translating  poetry  can 
be  summed  up  approximately  as  “Take  care  of  the 
sounds  and  the  sense  will  take  care  of  itself’ — the  re- 
verse of  Lewis  Carroll’s  famous  maxim. 

As  a result,  illustrators  who  are  graded  by  Mar- 
shak’s translations  (or  texts  that  are  based  on  them) 
may  depict  something  far  removed  from  Lewis  Car- 
roll’s story.  And  vice  versa:  pictures  that  are  true  to 
the  original  would  not  be  good  for  a transladon  based 
on  the  sound-before-sense  principle.  Examples  of  this 
are  two  illustrations  by  the  artist  Petar  Chuklev  for  the 
1967  Russian  translation  of  Alice  printed  in  Soda,  Bul- 
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garia.'*  In  accordance  with  the  transladon,  the  Queen 
and  the  Knave  carry  the  sign  of  diamonds  instead 
of  hearts  (see  Figures  7 and  8).  These  two  pictures 
would  obviously  never  do  for  the  original  English 
text,  unless  the  card  suit  was  redrawn  (although  these 
characters  hardly  remind  me  of  playing  cards). 

translators’  cafe  menu: 

PRETZELS,  CUPCAKES,  PIROZHKI 

The  editors  at  Nanka,  the  publisher  of  the  revised 
1978  version,^  were  apparently  not  totally  supportive 
of  the  principles  proclaimed  in  the  above-cited  1970 
article.  The  translator  must  have  reconsidered  them, 
at  least  in  part,  because  Marshak’s  broth-and-rissoles 
poem  was  dropped  from  that  and  all  subsequent  edi- 
tions of  Demurova’s  translation,  and  Olga  Sedakova 
was  commissioned  to  write  a new  Russian  version  of 
the  Queen  of  Flearts  rhyme.  Unfortunately,  her  treat- 
ment of  the  original  was  also  excessively  liberal.  Al- 
though the  Queen  and  the  Knave  were  given  back 
their  original  suit  of  hearts,  the  new  version  of  the 
stolen  dessert  bore  no  more  resemblance  to  the  origi- 
nal tarts  than  did  Marshak’s  rissoles — they  emerged 
this  time  in  the  avatar  of  pretzels  {krendeli,  KpenAean). 
Clearly,  the  word  was  chosen  as  a handy  rhyme  for 
“Hearts”  {chervei,  'lepBen — krendelei,  Kpenfle/ieH).  Once 
again,  the  sound  received  priority  over  the  sense.  The 
change  was  transferred  to  the  text,  and  Chapter  XI 
got  entitled  «Kto  yxpaa  KpeHfle/[H?»  (“Who  Stole  the 
Pretzels?”).  The  editors  of  the  book,  which  featured 
John  Tenniel’s  illustrations,  must  have  overlooked 
the  fact  that  “pretzels”  contradicted  Tenniel’s  familiar 
drawing  of  tarts  on  the  frontispiece. 

When  my  own  translation  of  Alice’s  Adventures 
in  Wonderland  was  in  the  pipeline  in  2015,  a young 
Russian  artist  was  commissioned  to  create  the  illus- 
trations. Among  other  things,  she  was  to  draw  large 
pictorial  initial  capitals  for  each  chapter.  When  she 
started  sending  draft  drawings  in,  I found  that,  for  the 
letter  H,  she  had  chosen  to  depict  two  soldier  cards 
holding  a dish  between  them.  On  that  dish,  the  noto- 
rious pretzels  surfaced  again!  The  artist  had  relied  on 
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the  book  she  herself  had  read  and  admitted  that  she 
had  not  even  suspected  that  translations  could  differ 
from  the  original  (or  among  themselves),  not  only 
in  wording,  but  also  in  the  inventory  of  actual  things 
and  characters  involved  in  the  story.  (She  redrew  the 
dish,  removing  the  pretzels  and  restoring  the  tarts, 
but  owing  to  an  unfortunate  accident,  was  unable  to 
continue  her  work.  Because  of  tight  deadlines,  the 
job  was  given  to  the  author  of  this  article,  who  hap- 
pens to  have  received  some  extensive  art  training  in 
his  younger  years.) 

If  we  turn  to  other  Russian  translations  of  Alice, 
we  will  find  that  the  dish  stolen  by  the  Knave  varies 
there,  too.  Four  Russian  translations  and  adapta- 
dons  (including  those  by  writers  Vladimir  Nabokov 
and  Boris  Zakhoder)  contain  pirozhki  (nupoacKn),  or 
closed  stuffed  pies  (not  to  be  confused  with  pirogi, 
another  form  of  the  same  word,  which  has  come  to 
mean  “dumplings”  in  English).  For  the  sake  of  clarity, 
a picture  of  a dish  of  pirozhki  is  given  here  in  Figure 
9.  This  choice  could  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  the 
two  writers  heavily  Russified  their  versions  of  Alice 
(Nabokov  also  changing  her  name  to  Anya)  to  give 
the  book  an  atmosphere  more  familiar  to  Russian 
children.  And  what  could  be  more  familiar  to  them 
than  pirozhki,  the  writers  probably  thought.  Alas!  this 
is  no  longer  so:  in  the  past  few  decades,  the  Russian 
people’s  love  for  pirozhki  has  diminished  noticeably. 

Translator  Aleksandr  Olenich-Gnenenko'^  chose 
cupcakes  {keksy,  kckcw).  The  reason  for  that  decision 
is  not  clear,  but  this  Soviet  translator  lived  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain  (the  first  edition  of  his  work  was  brought 
out  in  1946,  the  second  in  1960),  and  it  is  quite  possi- 
ble that  he  simply  did  not  know  what  tarts  look  or  taste 
like.  Or  perhaps  he  could  not  find  a one-word  equiva- 
lent; In  Russian,  a tart  with  a sweet  stuffing  is  referred 
to  as  pirozhnoe  korzinochka  (nnpoKHoe  «Kop3HHOHKa» — 
literally,  “basket-shaped  cake”),  which  he  might  have 
considered  too  lengthy  a name — if  he  did  consider  it 
at  all,  that  is.  The  hrst  word  in  this  combination,  piro- 
zhnoe, covers  a broader  range  of  desserts  than  “tart,” 
but  is  still  a correct  reference  to  them  in  Russian.  The 
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only  translator  who  used  the  word  nHpo>KHoe,  other 
than  myself,  was  Aleksandr  Shcherbakov. 

A HOUSE  OF  CARDS 

Let  ns  return  to  the  pack  of  cards  of  Wonderland.  The 
famous  passage  describing  the  procession  in  which 
Alice  hrst  saw  the  Queen  and  King  of  Hearts  men- 
tions three  suits:  clubs,  diamonds,  and  hearts.  Lewis 
Carroll  played  on  the  literal  meanings  of  card  suit 
names:  they  are  actually  the  names  of  objects  carried 
by,  or  decorations  worn  by,  cards  of  the  respective 
suits.  One  problem  here  is  that  the  words  translate 
differendy  into  Russian  in  their  literal  and  figurative 
meanings.  For  example,  “clubs”  is  trefy  (xpecJtM)  or 
kresti  (KpecTH)  as  a card  suit,  but  dubinki  (fly6HHKH) 
as  a weapon.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Russian  names 
of  card  suits  have  their  own,  and  very  different,  sec- 
ond meanings.  For  example,  the  Russian  for  “hearts” 
is  chervi  (uepBH),  a word  homonymous  with  “worms” 
and  not  with  the  bodily  organ,  although  the  visual  as- 
sociation is  still  there,  of  course. 

Here  is  how  Nina  Demurova  criticized  the  trans- 
lation of  the  names  of  suits  by  the  author  of  an  earlier 
Russian  translation: 

How  much  has  been  lost  in  Olenich-Gnenen- 
ko’s  version!  The  whole  set  of  second  mean- 
ings is  gone,  the  connection  between  the 
hearts  {chervi)  and  the  human  heart  (serdtse) 
is  obscure.  . . In  the  original,  Carroll  plays 
upon  card  suits.  Soldiers  carry  clubs  (two  no- 
tions combined  here),  courtiers  are  adorned 
with  diamonds,  while  the  royal  children  bear 
hearts  as  the  sign  of  the  monarchial  dynasty. 

It  was  only  possible  to  produce  the  same  ef- 
fect in  Russian  translation  by  using  the  same 
technique,  the  homonymy  of  card  suits,  to 
the  maximum.  I have  tried  to  translate  the 
scene  in  such  a way  as  to  recreate  the  double 
entendre  of  Carroll’s  text.  The  scene  of  the 
royal  procession  had  to  be  combined  with 
card  play.^^ 

As  a result,  the  scene  was  seriously  modified  in  trans- 
lation. Instead  of  dubs,  the  soldiers  were  described  as 
carrying  lances  (the  literal  meaning  of  piki  — umkh, 
spades),  the  courtiers’  diamonds  were  replaced  by 
crosses  (the  second  sense  of  kresti  — Kpecxu,  clubs), 
and  signs  of  the  heart  on  royal  children’s  clothes 
were  said  to  be  «BbimHXbi  uepBOHHbiM  307ioxom»  “em- 
broidered with  pure  gold”  (a  play  on  cherxh — ^lepBu 


“hearts,”  and  chervonnoye  zoloto — ^aepBonnoe  aoaoxo 
“high-standard  gold  with  an  admixnre  of  brass”).  “Of 
course,  much  was  altered  there  compared  to  the  orig- 
inal,” Nina  Demurova  wrote,  “but  instead  a technique 
was  preserved  to  produce  a play  on  words  and  a jocu- 
lar allusion.”''* 

Regretfully,  the  technique  described  is  highly 
vulnerable  to  criticism  and  may  have  involved  more 
losses  than  gains.  We  can  leave  aside  the  less  impor- 
tant points  like  the  fact  that  high-standard  gold  is 
never  used  for  embroidery."’  More  importantly,  the 
translator  seems  to  have  overlooked  one  more  layer 
of  Carroll’s  language  fabric;  Carroll  did  not  simply 
play  upon  words:  he  built  a subtle  and  thoroughly 
thought-out  functional  system. 

In  the  magic  kingdom  ruled  by  the  King  and  the 
Queen  of  Hearts,  every  suit  and  category  of  cards 
has  its  logically  assigned  role.  The  junior  hearts  are, 
of  course,  royal  children.  The  junior  clubs  are  sol- 
diers armed  with  clubs.  The  junior  diamond  cards 
are  courtiers  “ornamented  all  over  with  diamonds.” 
The  senior  cards  of  all  suits  (except  the  hearts)  are 
guests.  In  the  description  of  the  procession,  only  the 
junior  spades  are  not  mentioned — readers  are  given 
the  chance  to  guess  by  themselves  that  the  spades  can 
be  none  other  than  gardeners,  because  gardeners  dig 
earth  with  spades.  In  other  words,  there  is  a strict  and 
deeply  rational  hierarchy  in  Carroll’s  Wonderland, 
where  categories  of  cards  are  assigned  the  functions 
that  are  associated  with  the  objects  whose  names  are 
consonant  with  the  card  suit  name. 

Below  is  a table  presenting  more  graphically  Car- 
roll’s three-tier  symbolic  structure  of  the  court  of 
Hearts. 

Deplorably,  none  of  the  seven  Russian  versions 
of  Wonderland  that  I have  analyzed  reproduces  the 
system  in  its  entirety,  complete  with  the  third  tier 
(which,  I am  afraid,  may  not  have  been  noticed  or 
understood  by  the  translators).  It  was  modified — ^with 
soldiers  made  “spades”  and  gardeners  something 
else — by  Olga  Timiriaseff,  the  assumed  author  of 
the  anonymous  1879  translation."’  Translators  Vladi- 
mir Nabokov,  Nina  Demurova,  and  Boris  Zakhoder 
also  took  the  same  approach.  (Aleksandra  Rozh- 
destvenskaya, Olenich-Cnenenko,  and  Aleksandr 
Shcherbakov  refrained  from  rendering  the  wordplay 
altogether.)  These  reshuffles,  apart  from  shattering 
Lewis  Carroll’s  elegant  construction,  have  confused 
illustrators  as  well.  The  artist  Kalinovsky  depicted 
the  soldiers  as  cards  of  three  suits:  spades,  clubs,  and 


Card  suit 

Hearts 

Diamonds 

Clubs 

Spades 

Attribute 

heart  shapes  on  clothes 
( as  dynastic  emblem) 

diamonds 
( as  precious  jewelry) 

clubs 

{as  weapons) 

spades 

( as  garden  tools) 

Function 

Royalty 

Courtiers 

Soldiers 

Gardeners 
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hearts,  all  carrying  lances  (Figure  10),  and  the  artist 
Miturich  mixed  two  functional  symbols  together  by 
drawing  soldiers  with  spade-shaped  heads  and  with 
chibs  (Figure  11). 

It  is,  of  course,  a hard  task  to  preserve  both  the 
visual  symbols  and  the  ftmctional  structure  implied 
by  Carroll.  In  my  version,  I resolved  the  issue  by  in- 
creasing the  number  of  attributes  so  as  to  play  on  Rus- 
sian words  without  losing  the  specifics  of  the  origi- 
nal. Thus,  soldiers  are  described  as  carrying  clubs 
(their  original  attribute)  with  trefoil  tips  (the  card 
suit  symbol  shape),  and  the  courtiers  are  described  as 
dressed  in  diamond-studded  clothes  while  marching 
to  the  sound  of  tambourines  (the  Russian  for  “tam- 
bourines,” bubny  [6y6Hbi],  also  means  “diamonds”  as 
a card  suit) : 

riepBbiMH,  flep>Ka  AyfinnKW  c HaKoneaHHKaMH 
B (jDopMe  xpHaMCTHHKa,  BbimarMBaan  flecaxb 
CXpa>KHHKOB.  . . 3a  HHMH  nOfl  3BOH  6y6HOB 
caeaoBaan  Aecaxb  npn/tBopHbix:  hx  MynflHpbi 
6bmH  pacmHXbi  bpna/iHaHxaMH. . . 


(In  back  translation:  “First  came  ten  soldiers 
carrying  clubs  with  trefoil  tips;  . . . next  the  ten 
courtiers,  to  the  sound  of  tambourines;  these 
were  ornamented  all  over  with  diamonds.  . . “) 

This  method  enabled  me  to  create  wordplay  afforded 
by  the  Russian  lexicon  without  destroying  the  origi- 
nal conceptual  fabric  of  the  fairy  tale.  Nattirally,  any 


Figure  12 


illustration  carried  out  in  accordance  with  this  version 
will  not  contradict  the  English  original,  eidier.  Repro- 
duced here  in  Figure  1 2 is  my  drawing  of  the  Knave  of 
Hearts  accompanied  by  two  soldier  cards. 

CHESHIRE  CATS  PURSE  THEIR  LIPS 

Tet  us  now  devote  some  time  to  the  Cheshire  Cat. 
Artists  from  English-speaking  countries  usually  draw 
it  showing  a mouthful  of  teeth,  often  scary  and  even 
monstrous,  as  in  Tim  Burton’s  2010  movie.  By  contrast, 
most  Russian  illustrators  make  it  look  sweet  and  gentle, 
as  can  be  exemplified  with  drawings  by  Kalinovsky  (Fig- 
ure 13)  and  Karabanov  (Figure  14).  The  cats  in  tliese 
ilhistrations  smile  with  their  lips  closed  or  only  slightly 
opened. 

The  reason  that  Cheshire  cats  look  different  in 
drawings  by  Russian  and  other  foreign  artists  has  again 
to  do  widi — not  unexpectedly — the  semantics  and  nu- 
ances of  translation.  As  we  know,  the  Cheshire  cat’s 
distinctive  feature  is  its  grin.  This  is  a tricky  word  to 
translate  into  Russian.  One  translator,  Vladimir  Nabo- 
kov, used  ukhmylyat’sya  (yxMbmHXbca)  for  “grin,”  from 
a verb  that  actually  means  “to  smile  smugly,  to  smirk.” 
This  is  a surprisingly  inaccurate  choice,  given  Nabo- 
kov’s good  mastery  of  English.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  wixt- 
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ten  off  to  his  young  age:  he  was  only  about  23  when 
he  translated,  or  rather  retold,  Alice’s  Adventures  as 
Anya  in  Wonderland.  The  other  six  translators  whose 
versions  I’ve  analyzed  used  ulybat’sya  (yabihaxbca, 
“smile”). 

“Smile”  is  a very  generic  word  and,  of  course, 
it  is  not  the  precise  equivalent  of  “grin.”  The  latter 
implies  showing  one’s  teeth,  and  this  is  very  impor- 
tant: Carroll  points  out  twice  that  the  Cat’s  mouth 
“had  a great  many  teeth,”  which  made  Alice  feel 
“it  ought  to  be  treated  with  respect.”  Although  the 
Russian  language  has  a verb  which  means  “to  smile 
AND  show  one’s  teeth,”  osklabit’sya  (ocKaaduTbca),  it 
is  rather  dated  and  would  uot  sound  natural  in  a text 
intended  for  modern  children,  let  alone  in  a remark 
uttered  by  a little  girl.  But  to  write  that  the  Cheshire 
Cat  simply  “smiled”  is  to  lead  the  reader  and  the  il- 
lustrator astray. 

As  a way  out  of  this  dilemma,  I have  used  what  is 
called  descriptive  translation.  In  Chapter  6,  where  we 
hrst  meet  the  Cheshire  cat,  “which  was  lying  on  the 
hearth  and  grinning  from  ear  to  ear,”  I wrote,  in  my 
translation: 

«...  KOTopbiM  CHflea  y xaMHua  h yabihaaca  ao 

ymeu,  CKaaa  3y6bi». 

This  means,  literally,  “which  was  lying  on  the  hearth 
and  smiled  from  ear  to  ear,  showing  its  teeth.”  I be- 
lieve that  only  an  explicit  wording  like  this  can  convey 
Lewis  Carroll’s  concept  of  the  character  correctly  and 
let  the  illustrator  see  it  through  the  author’s  eyes. 


COOKED  IN  TRANSLATION 

There  is,  however,  a character  in  Wonderland  who 
gives  Russian  translators  a bigger  headache  than  the 
Cheshire  Cat:  the  Mock  Turtle.  One  problem  is  that 
mock  turtle  soup  has  never  been  a familiar  dish  in 
the  Russian  cuisine.  Second,  the  precise  equivalent  of 
“turde” — morskaya  cherepakha  (MopcKaa  aepenaxa) — is 
too  long  for  a character’s  name,  and  if  the  adjective 
is  dropped,  it  will  mean  “tortoise,”  not  “turtle.”  Lasdy, 
there’s  a whole  set  of  syntactical  nuances  that  prevent 
the  Russian  language  from  extracting  “mock  turtle” 
out  of  “mock  turtle  soup”  as  easily  as  it  is  done  in  Eng- 
lish. This  is  probably  why  some  translators  came  up 
with  very  outlandish  versions  of  the  character. 

Vladimir  Nabokov  suggested  Chepupakha,  a 
portmanteau  of  two  like-sounding  words:  cherepak- 
ha (uepenaxa,  “turde”  or  “tortoise”)  and  chepukha 
(nenyxa,  “nonsense”).  This  is  a rather  ingenious  and 
funny  version,  but  its  cardinal  drawback  is  that  it  has 
nothing  to  do  with  mock  turtle  soup  and,  worse,  can- 
not be  reasonably  related  to  any  Mock  Turde  drawing. 

For  her  1967  transladon,  Nina  Demurova  invent- 
ed Pod-Kotik  (Hoa-Kothk,  “imitation  seal  fur”).  This  is 
how  she  explained  it:  ''Pod-Kotik  meets  the  four  condi- 
tions that  I believe  are  very  important.  It  is  a mascu- 
line noun.  It  is  easily  and  naturally  associated  with  the 
sea.  . . Pod-Kotik  is,  of  course,  a fake.  Lastly  and  most 
importantly,  this  name  is  based  on  realia  that  are  well 
known  to  us  [Russians].  Who  hasn’t  worn  imitation 
sealskin  hats  and  collars;  who  hasn’t  seen  numerous 
imitation  seal  fur  coats?”” 
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Ibday,  almost  half  a century  after  those  lines 
were  written,  the  last  statement  in  this  passage  is  long 
outdated.  Imitation  sealskin  is  a fashion  of  a distant 
past.  You  will  hardly  find  a person  younger  than  sixty 
in  today’s  Russia  who  will  understand  what  pod-kotik 
means  at  all.  But  even  if  this  were  not  the  case,  I am 
afraid  that  this  version  of  the  character’s  name  does 
not  meet  the  principal  condition  of  a translation,  as 
opposed  to  a loose  adaptation  or  retelling:  It  is  not 
the  character  that  Lewis  Carroll  invented.  The  hojih 
hediXs-xvhat  approach  should  not,  in  my  view,  he  seen 
as  the  prevailing  principle  of  translation.  It  does  often 
work  to  render  an  occasional  isolated  joke  or  pun, 
but  it  does  not  work  if  a pun  gives  rise  to  an  active, 
lively  character  with  numerous  memorable  features, 
one  that  can  BE  DRAWN. 

In  the  1978  revised  edition,  Pod-Kotik  was  re- 
placed by  Cherepakha  Kvazi  (Hepenaxa  KBaan,  “Turtle 
Quasi”).  Here  is  the  description  given  to  it  by  the 
Queen  of  Hearts  in  the  Russian  version:  “It  is  what 
quasi-turtle  soup  is  made  of’  («3to  to,  h3  aero  fleaaiOT 
KBaan-aepenamHH  cyn»).  The  wording  is  vulnerable  to 
criticism  because  there  is  no  such  term  as  “quasi-turtle 
sotip”  in  Russian.  In  addition,  the  prefix  quasi-  is  too 
bookish  for  a children’s  tale.  But  at  least  the  character 
so  named  can  fit  in  with  John  Tenniel’s  drawings. 

The  Mock  Turtle  was  a stumbling  block  for  oth- 
er translators  as  well.  Boris  Zakhoder  came  tip  with 
Morskoi  Delikates  (MopcKon  /feanKaxec,  “Seafood  Deli- 
cacy”). There  is  no  trace  of  a pun  or  any  wordplay 


in  this  name.  Wliat  such  an  animal  might  look  like 
is  anybody’s  guess.  Perhaps  the  artist  Kalinovsky  saw 
this  as  a good  opportunity  to  give  way  to  his  imagina- 
tion, but  the  way  he  depicted  the  Mock  Turtle  (see 
Figure  15)  can  in  no  way  be  related  to  the  original 
Carrollian  character.  I see  this  image  as  a typical  Sovi- 
et-era drawing:  The  character’s  head  reminds  one  of 
a pikeperch,  and  it  has  the  legs  of  a crab;  both  pike- 
perch  and  crabmeat  were  longed-for  delicacies  of  the 
Brezhnev  period,  a time  when  a lot  of  high-quality 
food  items  were  in  scarce  stipply  and  hard  to  get. 

Wlien  thinking  over  the  way  to  deal  with  the  Mock 
Turtle  in  translation,  I adopted  the  back-to-hasics 
approach.  After  all,  Olenich-Gnenenko’s  version, 
Falshivaya  Cherepakha  (OaabmMBaa  Tepenaxa),  or 
“false  tortoise,”  which  Nina  Demurova  once  criti- 
cized bitterly,  was  not  that  bad.  There  are  other  simi- 
larly called  dishes  in  Russian  ctiisine:  falshivy  zayats 
(<J)aabmHBbiH  saan,,  “mock  hare”),  falshwy  porosyeo- 
nok  (JiaabmHBbiH  nopocenoK,  “mock  suckling  pig”), 
falshixtye  lyagushechyi  lapki  (Jia/ibmMBbie  aarynembH 
aanKH,  “mock  frog  legs”),  and  so  forth.  In  fact,  its 
only  shortcoming  is  the  feminine  gender  of  both 
of  the  name’s  charts  (adjective  and  noun).  To  cope 
with  that  and  make  the  Mock  Turtle  a “man,”  I de- 
cided to  call  it  Yakoby-Cherepakha  (llKofibi-Tepenaxa, 
literally  “Said-to-Be  Turtle”)  in  my  own  translation, 
thus  replacing  the  feminine  adjective  with  a gender- 
less particle — yakoby  (aKofibi,  “allegedly,  said  to  he”). 
The  word  helped  me  kill  two  birds  with  one  stone: 
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it  made  the  name  acceptable  for  a male  character, 
and  it  fit  naturally  into  the  Queen’s  explanation  of 
its  name: 

— Hy  KaK  >Ke:  h3  nero  Bapax  cyn  — HKo6bi 
aepenaxoBbiH. 

(In  back  translation;  “Why,  they  make  soup 
from  him — said  to  be  turtle  soup.”) 

CONCLUDING  REMARK 

Lewis  Carroll’s  fairy  tales  have  innumerable  planes 
and  shades  of  meaning,  which  is  one  of  the  reasons 
why  Carrollian  studies  cannot  exhaust  the  subject 
sufficiently  and  will  never  stop.  As  we  discover  new 
gems  of  wit  and  wisdom  in  what  he  has  written,  his 
every  word,  name,  and  phrase  become  ever  more  pre- 
cious. Earlier  Russian  translations  of  Carroll  were  of- 
ten based  on  an  excessively  superficial  and  frivolous 
approach  to  his  works:  Translators  believed  they  were 
free  to  modify,  adjust,  tnd  reshape  Carroll’s  stories 
to  suit  whatever  tastes  and  styles  they  thought  appro- 
priate. However,  some,  if  not  most,  failed  to  see  the 
sophisdcated  design  of  Carroll’s  books,  his  elaborate 
ideas  and  concepts,  and  the  intricate  connections 
among  them.  In  their  turn,  liberal  and  approximate 
translations  often  confused  and  misled  illustrators, 
who  did  not  even  realize  that  their  pictures  contra- 
dicted what  Carroll  had  actually  written.  I am  strongly 
convinced  that,  in  modern  times,  it  should  be  every 
translator’s  motto  to  make  sure  that  the  visual  details 
of  their  translations  do  not  lead  readers  or  artists 
astray.  In  illustrating  the  translators’  work,  they  need 
to  illustrate  Carroll. 
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S,  <3rross,  I Arvt  BlCwdl  awdl  Is  'Dea.dL 

(T>odLdL,  Meadl,  1977)  . 


"I'm  a Cheshire  mouse." 
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Arcane  Illustrators: 
Evert  Geradts 

HANK  EDENBORN 


One  of  the  most  elegant  and  ambitious  re- 
leases of  The  Hunting  of  the  Snark  remains  De 
Jacht  op  de  Strok,  published  by  Drnkwerk  in 
1977  and  both  illustrated  and  translated  into  Dutch  by 
Evert  Geradts  (b.  1943  in  The  Hague,  Netherlands). 

As  a college  student,  I first  corresponded  with 
Evert  in  the  early  1970s,  when  I learned  of  the  ex- 
istence of  an  underground  comic  art  movement  in 
Europe  parallel  to  the  one  in 
the  United  States  that  had  giv- 
en rise  to  a whole  new  genre 
of  imcensored  sociopolitical 
commentary  and  humor.  At 
the  time,  Geradts  was  co-ed- 
itor and  contributor  for  the 
Dutch-language  comic  book 
Tante  Leny  Presenteert  {Aunt 
Leny  Presents),  publishing  the 
work  of  a nonprofit  collective 
of  artists  that  also  included 
Hari'y  Bnckinx,  Marc  Smeets, 

Peter  Pontiac,  Joost  Swarte, 
and  others.  It  was  inspired  by 
other  serial  comic  book  releas- 
es in  the  United  States  such  as 
Zap  Comix,  Bijou  Funnies,  and 
Snarf  but  if  anything,  TLP  was 

vender  in  tone  and  often  more  humorous  than  its 

O 

American  counterparts. 

Unlike  his  fellow  TLP  contributors,  Geradts  was 
strongly  influenced  by  the  classic  American  comic 
art  featuring  Donald  Duck  and  Woody  Woodpecker, 
which  he  had  grown  up  reading  in  the  decade  fol- 
lowing WWIl.  Underground  comics  historian  Patrick 
Rosenkranz  best  described  Geradts’  style  as  one  that 
borrows  “its  rhythms  from  Garl  Barks  {Walt  Disney’s 
Donald  Duck),  its  plasticity  from  Tex  Avery  (Warner 
Brothers  animated  cartoons) , and  its  Inst  for  life  from 
A1  Capp  {Li’l Abner) 

Geradts,  with  co-editor  and  wife  Leny  Zwalve, 
toured  the  United  States  by  bus  in  1973,  meeting 
American  comics  artists  as  well  as  his  artistic  hero, 
Carl  Barks.  During  their  visit  to  San  Erancisco,  Geradts 
was  first  introduced  to  The  Snark  by  Art  Spiegelman, 
an  artist  who  later  went  on  to  win  a Pulitzer  Prize  for 


Exierl  Ceradls  and,  Len.y  Zwahe  en  route  to  San 
Francisco,  1972  (courtesy  of  Patrick  Rosenkranz) 


Mans,  his  cartoon  depiction  of  cats  and  mice  as  Nazis 
and  Jews  during  the  Holocaust. 

The  Geradts  volume  of  Strok  contains  fourteen 
pen-and-ink  illustrations  that  duplicate  only  one  of 
the  stanzas  illustrated  by  Henry  Holiday  in  the  first 
edition.  One  of  my  favorites  is  shown  here,  depict- 
ing the  classic  line  “Then  the  bowsprit  got  mixed 
with  the  rudder  sometimes,”  an  artistic  challenge 

seldom,  if  ever,  tackled 
by  other  illustrators.  The 
Mobius  strip-like  imag- 
ery of  Geradts’  render- 
ing allows  one  to  clearly 
visualize  the  twisting  and 
directionless  ship  in  the 
text  that  Carroll  no  doubt 
intended  to  convey.  Car- 
roll,  of  course,  was  well 
aware  of  the  mathemati- 
cal discussions  surround- 
ing the  topological  phe- 
nomenon of  the  Mobins 
strip  at  the  time,  and  he 
later  described  it  in  de- 
tail, via  the  German  pro- 
fessor, as  “Portnnatus’s 
Purse”  in  Sylvie  and  Bruno 
Concluded.  The  other  illnstrations  are  equally  comi- 
cal and  thought  provoking,  and  include  such  hidden 
gems  as  the  Baker  busily  taking  notes  with  Carroll’s 
nyctograph  device  while  “engaging  the  Snark  every 
night  after  dark,”  and,  in  Pit  the  Pifth,  the  embed- 
ded algebraic  expression  expressed  in  word  form  that 
the  Butcher  uses  to  prove  to  the  Beaver  that  2 pins 
1 equals  3.  Unlike  other  Dutch  translators  of  Snark, 
Geradts  did  not  name  each  character  beginning  with 
the  letter  “B,”  but  rather  “W.”  Geradts  believed  that 
Carroll’s  “B”  represented  “beings”  and  that  the  Dutch 
term  parallel  to  this  would  be  wezen.  This  led  to  the 
generation  of  unique  new  characters  beginning  with 
W,  most  notably  the  comical  Woelmuis  (vole),  in  the 
place  of  the  Beaver.  To  Geradts,  the  name  was  perfect 
for  its  two  syllables  and  funny  sound.  Quite  naturally, 
the  Butcher  {Worstenman)  could  not  kill  beavers,  but 
could  make  only  woelrnuisworstenl 


Translating  Snark  to  another  language  clearly  of- 
fers its  own  set  of  challenges,  and  much  can  be  said 
of  Geradts’s  skillful  adaptation  of  English  to  Dutch, 
maintaining  Carroll’s  rhythm  and  meter  in  the  final 
text,  yet  resulting  in  a uniquely  Dutch  version.  Refer- 
ring to  his  translation  of  just  the  one  line  “that  fre- 
qiiendy  happens  in  tropical  climes,”  in  the  “bowsprit” 
stanza,  Geradts  commented  on  his  choice  of  words: 

De  koperen  ploert  is  a Dutch  expression  for  the 
sun,  which  almost  kills  yon  in  the  tropics.  [It] 
is  literally  “the  copper  torturer,”  and  one  can 
easily  imagine  the  hardship  of  these  blond 
Dutch  colonialists  in  Indonesia  changing 
their  misty,  rainy,  dark  fatherland  for  some 
hell  where  the  sun  bums  down  every  day.  It 
has  exactly  the  same  rhythm  as  “in  tropical 
climes,”  so  it  was  too  good  not  to  use! 

The  make-believe  name  of  Strok  itself  owes  its  origin 
to  Geradts’s  hypothesis  that  Carroll  may  have  derived 
the  word  “snark”  from  “snare,”  changing  one  letter 
in  the  process.  Similarly,  the  Dutch  word  for  “snare” 
is  strik,  and  a simple  change  of  letter  produced  Strok. 

Other  tributes  to  Carroll  are  found  throughout 
the  text.  The  cloth  covers  themselves  are  adorned 
with  drawings  of  “Hope,”  encircled  with  entwined 
forks  of  all  kinds  on  the  front,  and  “Care,”  subjected 
to  a rain  of  thimbles  on  the  reverse,  a cover  design 
originally  proposed  by  Carroll  in  the  early  stages  of 
the  production  of  The  Snark.  A symmetrical  grid  of 
forks  and  an  array  of  thimbles  adorn  the  front  and 


‘“Skip  all  Lha!.!’  cried  the  Bellman  in  haste,  ” illustrated  by  Evert 
(ieradts.  Drawing  the  Baker’s  seven  coats  and  three  pairs  of  shoes 
was  an  artistic  challenge  to  EeradLs;  he  modeled  the  Baker’s 
face  after  a drawing  of  Lewis  Carroll  by  Harry  Furniss. 


back  endpapers  respectively.  A delicate  and  translu- 
cent book  jacket  with  the  names  of  the  author  and 
translator/illustrator,  as  well  as  liner  notes,  accompa- 
nies the  original  edition.  Perhaps  if  you  search  for  a 
copy  of  this  volume,  you  will  be  lucky  enough  to  find 
one  that  has  survived  the  ravages  of  time! 

As  with  Carroll’s  dedication  of  Snark  to  Gertmde 
Chataway,  Geradts  used  the  same  acrostic  twist  in  his 
dedication  to  young  Michelle  van  Fulpen,  the  daugh- 
ter of  his  editor,  indicating  her  name  with  the  initial 
letters  of  each  line  as  well  as  the  first  words  of  each 
stanza.  A photograph  in  Geradts’  Afterword  shows 
her  laughing  as  Geradts  sports  an  origami  carpenter’s 
hat,  and  a chess  board  with  the  game  from  Through  the 
Looking  Glass  lies  at  their  feet. 

After  his  Tante  Leny  days,  Geradts  soon  gave  up 
traditional  pen-and-ink  drawings  and  helped  pioneer 
the  use  of  computer-based  graphics  in  2-D  vector  for- 
mats, with  which  he  created  cartoon  series  and  books 
for  children.  He  has  written  over  1700  stories  and 
thousands  of  pages  for  the  Dutch  comics  weekly  Don- 
ald Duck  over  the  past  thirty  years.  Geradts  now  lives  in 
southern  France  within  sight  of  the  Pyrenees  Moun- 
tains, and  appropriately  enough,  he  writes  his  stories 
from  a renovated  nineteenth-century  duck  farm. 

Guest  columnist  Hank  Edenborn  is  an  environmental 
scientist  working  for  the  U.S.  Department  of  Energy. 

He  has  had  a longtime  fascination  with  underground 
comix,  produced  bluegrass  records,  and  plays  banjo  in 
his  spare  time. 
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Geicidts ’s  bowsprit  and  rudder  mix-up. 
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Around  Sonja:  On  the  First 
Russian  Translation 

VICTOR  FET 


The  first  Russian  translation  of  Wonderland 
was  published  anonymously  in  1879  as  Sonja 
n tsarstvie  diva  ( Sonja  in  a Kingdom  of  Wonder, 
hereinafter  referred  to  as  Sonja).'  Deep  Victorian  mys- 
teries surround  it.  Its  translator  remains  unknown — 
but  a hint  from  Lewis  Carroll  himself  leads  one  to 
Russian  aristocrats,  patrons  of  the  arts,  and  famous 
writers.  Its  readership  is  undocumented,  but  the  faces 
of  children  who  most  likely  first  read  this  book  are 
still  well  known  in  Russia  today,  having  been  painted 
by  the  most  famous  nineteenth-century  Russian  art- 
ists. Further,  as  one  looks  carefully  at  the  text  itself, 
one  finds  it  remarkably  interesting,  even  by  today’s 
standards. 

As  mentioned,  Lewis  Carroll  was  not  acknowl- 
edged as  the  author  of  Sonja.  The  book  reproduced 
only  sixteen  of  Tenniel’s  illustrations  and  received 
very  negative  reviews.  (The  four  known  surviving 
reviews  are  reprinted  in  the  Addendtim.)  The  book 
apparently  was  so  thoroughly  forgotten  that  the  next 
time  it  was  mentioned  in  Russia  was  in  the  late  1960s. 
Sonja  is  considerably  abridged  and  heavily  “domesti- 
cated,” that  is,  all  English  names  and  context  markers 
were  removed,  and  all  characters  were  “Russified.” 
This  is  discussed  in  the  2013  facsimile  edition  of  Son- 
ja, published  simultaneotisly  by  the  LCSNA  as  a lim- 
ited-distribution hardback,  and  by  Evertype  (Eire)  as 
a paperback.'^  It  features  commentaries  by  Ean  Parker 
and  Nina  Demurova.'^’  ^ This  pioneering  practice  of 
“domestication”  was  also  used  in  later  Russian  transla- 
tions— of  which  Nabokov’s  Ari'^a  v Strane  chudes  (Anya 
in  Wonderland,  1923)  is  the  best  known. 

There  are  only  two  known  surviving  copies  of 
Sonja.^  One  survived,  unnoticed,  in  the  Saltykov- 
Shchedrin  Library  in  St.  Petersbtirg,  Russia.  August 
A.  Imholtz,  Jr.  managed  to  obtain  its  microfilm,  and  a 
scanned  file  is  now  available  online.  The  second — -the 
only  known  copy  outside  of  Russia — surfaced  in  1958 
at  Sotheby’s.  It  went  to  the  Alfred  Berol  Carroll  col- 
lection, now  at  New  York  University’s  Pales  Library. 
Its  title  page  was  reproduced  in  1995  by  Nina^Demu- 
rova.*’  (The  Pales  copy  was  the  source  for  the  2013 
reprinting.)  NYU  has  a digitized  version  of  it.  There 
was  also  a third  copy  in  the  Russian  State  (fonnerly 
Lenin)  Library  in  Moscow  that  was  discarded  or  sto- 


len in  1972,  though  a microfilm  survives.  Sonja  has 
not  been  reprinted  in  Russia,  but  the  text  is  now  avail- 
able online  (in  modern  spelling). 

At  least  four  reviews  of  Sonja  appeared  in  Rus- 
sian periodicals  between  1879  and  1882.^' 

These  reviews  are  decidedly  negative  and  even 
indignant.  One  of  the  reviewers,  M.  V.  Sobolev,  a chil- 
dren’s literature  expert  of  that  time,  opined  that  “the 
morality  is  overexaggerated,  and  . . . Sonja’s  adven- 
tures are  hardly  interesting.”^  None  of  the  reviewers 
recognized  that  the  book  was  a translation,  nor  did 
they  identify  it  as  Carroll’s  Alicel  This  demonstrates 
just  how  unfamiliar  the  Russians  were  with  Carroll  at 
that  time. 

In  this  article  I use  the  spelling  “Sonja”  to  be 
consistent  with  the  2013  reprinting,  although  a more 
common  transliteration  of  Cohh  is  Sonya  or  Sonia.  This 
name,  a diminutive  of  Sofia,  also  means  “a  sleepy- 
head” in  Russian  (from  son,  “a  dream”)  and  was  clear- 
ly chosen  to  indicate  Alice’s  dream  (unlike  Nabo- 
kov’s Anya,  which  has  no  second  meaning).  “Sonja” 
also  means  “dormouse”;  this  noun  in  Russian  has  a 
feminine  gender,  and  therefore  the  Dormouse  is  usu- 
ally a female  (but  iu  Sonja,  it  was  replaced  by  a male, 
Mishen’ka-Surok,  “Mishen  ka  the  Marmot”). 

Warren  Weaver,  who  studied  Carroll’s  correspon- 
dence with  his  publisher,  Macmillan,  wrote  iu  his 
book  Alice  in  Many  Tongues  (p.  47):  “On  March  31, 
1871,  occurs  a Dodgson  letter  of  special  interest:  ‘Un- 
less it  should  happen  that  I have  already  given  the 
order,  will  you  please  send  a Erench  and  a German  Al- 
ice to  Miss  Timiriasef — care  of  Rev.  H.  S.  Thompson, 
English  Chur  ch,  St.  Petersburg.  She  is  the  lady  who,  I 
believe,  is  going  to  translate  AliceuWo  Russian.’”*"  Co- 
hen and  Gandolfo  reprinted  the  same  letter  (p.  90) 
but  with  the  spelling  “Timiriaseff,”  and  the  sentence 
ending  “.  . . is  going  to  translate  Aliceinlo  Russian  for 
me.”"  This  letter  by  Carroll,  in  fact,  is  the  ear  liest  doc- 
irmented  evidence  that  Wonderland  was  known  to  any- 
one in  Russia.  The  very  first  meutiou  in  pr  int  I coirld 
find  of  Alice  hooks  (both  Wonderland  arrd  TTLG)  irr 
Rirssia  was  irr  1883,  irr  a translation  of  an  1881  essay  by 
British  children’s  writer  Anna  Jane  Birckland.*- 

Neither  Rev.  Thompson  nor  Miss  Timiriasef  were 
rnentiorred  in  Carroll’s  diar  ies  or  his  Russian  Journal, 


the  1867  travelogue  of  his  continental  journey.''^  Dis- 
cussing the  copy  of  Sonja  sold  at  Sotheby’s  in  1958, 
Weaver  made  a connection  with  Miss  Timiriasef:  “Can 
it  be  that  she  is  the  translator  of  the  1879  edition?” 
The  Russian  scholar  Dmitrii  Urnov  mused: 

So  who  was  [the  translator]?  Possibly,  Olga 
Ivanovna  Timiryazeva,  a first  cousin  of  the  fa- 
mous scientist  K.  A.  Timiryazev.  Her  brother 
left  memoirs  where  he  tells  about  his  family 
that  was  friendly  with  Pushkin,  about  him 
and  his  sister  reading  as  children  in  major 
European  languages  including  English,  while 
their  readings  were  selected  by  [the  famous 
poet  Vasily]  Zhukovsky  himself.  Indeed, 

Sonja  V tsarstve  diva  falls  within  the  tradition 
of  the  Russian  or  translated  literary  fairy  tale 
that  was  created  for  us  by  Pushkin  and  Zhu- 
kovsky.'^ 

Umov’s  suggestion,  first  made  in  1975,  became  the 
source  of  further  attribudon,  usually  with  a ques- 
tion mark.  The  suggestion,  however,  was  based  ex- 
clusively on  Carroll’s  letter  quoted  by  Weaver,  which 
then  became  known  in  Russia.  Demurova  mentions 
that  Weaver  sent  her  a copy  of  his  1964  book  after 
her  translations  of  both  Alice  books  were  published 
(1967).'^  No  further  inquiry,  to  my  knowledge,  has 
been  made  into  the  identity  of  the  putative  translator. 

The  “Timiriasef’  family  name  is  well  known  in 
Russia  due  to  the  famous  biologist  Kliment  Arka- 
dyevich Timiryazev  (1843-1920),  a scion  of  the  old 
aristocracy,  who  after  1917  supported  the  Bolshevik 
regime.  Information  about  his  cousin  Olga  Ivanovna 
Timiryazeva  (1841-1897)  is  scarce.  Her  brother  Fedor 
(1832-1897)  was  a governor  of  Saratov  in  1880-1881, 
and  published  a memoir  to  which  Umov  refers.'"  Dur- 
ing her  youth  in  Moscow,  Olga  belonged  to  the  circle 
of  the  famous  polymath  Vladimir  Odoevsky,  who  con- 
tributed much  to  the  early  Russian  fantasy  literature 
in  the  tradition  of  E.  T.  A.  Hoffmann.  In  1866,  Olga 
Timiryazeva  was  appointed  a lady-in-waiting  (freilina) 
to  the  Empress  Maria  Alexandrovna  (1824-1880),  the 
consort  of  Alexander  II,  so  from  1866  she  lived  in  St. 
Petersburg,  which  matches  Dodgson’s  letter  of  1871. 
She  was  still  listed  as  a freilina  (i.e.,  she  remained  un- 
married) at  the  coronation  of  Nicholas  II  in  1896. 

So  far  I have  found  no  evidence  that  Olga  Timiry- 
azeva ever  published  any  literary  work.  However,  I was 
able  to  locate  another  “Miss  Timiriasef’  who  also  lived 
at  the  same  time  in  St.  Petersburg,  and  developed 
into  a well-known  translator.  She  was  Kliment’s  niece, 
Ekaterina  Ivanovna  Timiryazeva  (1848-1921),  better 
known  under  her  married  surname,  Boratynskaya.'’ 
In  February  1871,  she  married  Lev  Andreevich  Bora- 
tynsky (1849-1907),  from  1890  the  Vice  Governor  of 
Moscow,  but  their  marriage  did  not  last.  In  1897-1898, 


we  see  Ekaterina  Ivanovna  living  in  a rented  apart- 
ment full  of  books,  giving  lessons  to  eight-year-old 
Boris  Pasternak  (1890-1960).  The  great  Russian  poet 
affectionately  remembered  her  as  his  first  teacher."^ 

Unlike  Olga  (who  was  her  father’s  first  cousin), 
Ekaterina  Boratynskaya  became  an  accomplished 
author  and  translator  from  English  and  French,  in- 
cluding children’s  and  art  literature.  Many  of  her 
translations  were  signed  only  by  the  initials  “E.B.”  She 
left  memoirs  about  the  famous  religious  philosopher 
Vladimir  Solovyov  (1853-1900);'"  she  was  a friend  of 
Lev  (Leo)  Tolstoy  and  contributed  translations  for 
his  publishing  house,  Posrednik  (“The  Mediator”) 
beginning  in  1891.  The  chief  editor  of  Posrednik 
remembered  Ekaterina  Boratynskaya  as  one  of  the 
most  active  contributors.'"'  She  translated  and  retold 
an  incredibly  diverse  array  of  English,  American,  and 
French  literature,  including  Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin,  Long- 
fellow’s “Evangeline,”  stories  of  Ernest  Thompson  Se- 
ton.  Black  Beauty  by  Anna  Sewell,  The  Lamplighter  by 
Maria  S.  Cummins,  George  Eliot’s  Adam  Bedeznd  Silas 
Marner,  Timothy’s  Quest  by  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin,  Cap- 
tain January  by  Laura  E.  Richards,  Cosette  (a  fragment 
from  Hugo’s  Les  Miserables),  and  Charles  Darwin’s 
The  Voyage  of  the  Beagle  (edited  by  her  uncle  Kliment). 
On  Tolstoy’s  suggestion,  she  translated  Alice  Bunker 
Stockham’s  Creative  Life:  A Special  Letter  to  Young  Girls 
(1893),  an  early  text  on  women’s  health.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  the  Macmillan  books  in  1871  were  re- 
quested for  the  young  Ekaterina  Timiryazeva  rather 
than  for  Olga. 

Note  that  Carroll  asked  specifically  for  French 
and  German,  but  not  English,  texts  of  Wonderland 
(both  the  first  translations,  just  published  by  Macmil- 
lan in  1869)  to  be  sent  to  a “Miss  Timiriasef.”  The 
request  (which  can  be  dated  1870)  meant  that  she 
wanted  to  read  Alice  in  more  familiar  languages;  the 
educated  Russians  usually  had  good  French  and  Ger- 
man, but  English  was  much  less  common. 

At  the  same  time,  it  was  spoken  by  the  Timiry- 
azev family  branch  in  St.  Petersburg,  which  had  un- 
usually close  historical  des  with  England.  Ekaterina’s 
grandmother  (and  Kliment’s  mother)  was  Baroness 
Adelaida  Klementyevna  Timiryazeva  (nee  de  Bode), 
who  considered  herself  an  Englishwoman.  Adelaida’s 
grandmother,  Mary  Kinnersley  of  Staffordshire,  mar- 
ried a French  officer,  Baron  de  Bode;  they  settled  in 
Alsace  but  after  the  French  Revoludon  fled  to  Russia. 
Ekaterina  Boratynskaya  wrote  that  she  lived  with  Ad- 
elaida since  the  age  of  ten  (i.e.,  from  1858),  and  that 
their  home  environment  was  rather  Protestant  than 
Russian  Orthodox."'  It  is  likely  that  they  had  connec- 
tions to  the  English  expatriate  community. 

This  might  explain  why  in  his  1871  letter.  Car- 
roll  asked  Macmillan  to  send  Wonderland  to  “Miss  Ti- 
miriasef’ c/ o “Rev.  H.  S.  Thompson,  English  Church, 
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Si.  Petersburg.”  We  assume  that  the  Timiryazevs 
learned  about  Wonderland  from  this  clergyman,  who 
therefore  would  have  possessed  an  English  copy. 
However,  Rev.  Thompson’s  first  initial  should  be  A, 
not  H.  (Possibly  an  error  on  Carroll’s  part  based  on 
the  name  of  his  old  friend,  Henry  L.  Thompson  of 
Christ  Church?)  In  1864-1877,  the  Anglican  chaplain 
in  St.  Petersburg  was  Arthur  Steinkopff  Thompson 
(1835-1919),  who  also  served  as  a chaplain  of  the 
British  embassy.  While  Thompson  is  not  mentioned 
in  Carroll’s  diaries  or  his  Russian  Journal,  the  1867 
travelogue  mentions  his  two  colleagues.  Rev.  Robert 
George  Penney  (1838-1912)  in  Moscow,  and  Rev. 
John  H.  Herbert  McSwiney  (1827-1899),  a chaplain 
of  the  British  consulate  in  Cronstadt  (the  naval  for- 
tress off  St.  Petersburg) . Both  Penney  and  McSwiney 
hosted  and  guided  Carroll  and  his  traveling  compan- 
ion, Henry  Liddon,  during  their  tour;  Rev.  Penney 
visited  Dodgson  in  Oxford  in  June  1886.^^  Arthur  S. 
Thompson  was  a son  of  the  famous  Victorian  physi- 
cian Theophilns  Thompson  (1807-1860).  After  his 
return  to  England  in  1877,  Thompson  was  a vicar  in 
several  parishes,  and  an  active  member  of  the  Anglo- 
Russian  Literary  Society.  He  was  mentioned  briefly  in 
connection  with  Arthur  Penrhyn  Stanley,  the  Dean 
of  Westminster,^'’  as  they  both  officiated  in  St.  Peters- 
burg on  January  23,  1874  at  the  wedding  of  Alfred, 
Duke  of  Edinburgh  (Queen  Victoria’s  second  son) 
and  the  Grand  Duchess  Maria,  the  only  daughter  of 
Alexander  11. 

Interestingly,  Rev.  Thompson’s  wife  was  Ellen 
Jameson  (1843-1878),  whose  brother.  Rev.  Kings- 
bury Jameson,  in  1881  married  Grace  MacDonald 
(1854—1884),  daughter  of  Lewis  Garroll’s  most  im- 
portant mentor,  George  MacDonald  (1824-1905).  It 
was  MacDonald  who,  with  enthusiastic  support  of  his 
children,  convinced  Carroll  to  submit  Wonderland  for 
publication. 

Sonja  was  published  in  Moscow  by  Anatoly  Ma- 
montov (1839-1905).^'’  '^^  He  is  much  less  well  known 
than  his  brother,  Savva  Mamontov  (1840-1918),  who 
was  called  “Savva  the  Magnificent”  and  was  the  most 
famous  Russian  patron  of  the  arts  at  the  time.  The 
Bloomsbury  Guide  to  Art  summarizes: 

After  making  his  fortune  by  building  the  first 
railway  from  Archangel  to  Munnansk,  [Ma- 
montov] bought  the  Abramtsevo  estate  near 
Moscow  in  1870.  In  1872  he  invited  the  land- 
scape painter  Vasily  Polenov  and  the  sculptor 
[Mark]  Antokolsky  ...  to  Abramtsevo  as  the 
basis  of  an  artistic  colony,  and  they  were  later 
joined  by  Repin  and  the  brothers  Viktor  and 
Apollinarius  Vasnetsov.  The  estate  became  a 
focus  for  the  revival  in  traditional  Russian  arts 
and  crafts.  . . . The  Abramtsevo  artists  also 


contributed  ornate  set  and  costume  designs 
to  Mamontov’s  amateur  dramatics;  and  when 
he  founded  his  own  stage  and  theatre  compa- 
nies, these  gready  influenced  theatre  design 
in  Russia. 

Much  has  been  written  about  the  Mamontov  Artistic 
Circle. Many  other  great  names  were  associated 
with  them,  such  as  the  painters  Valentin  Serov,  Kon- 
stantin Korovin,  and  Mikhail  Vrtibel;  the  opera  singer 
Feodor  Chaliapin;  and  the  stage  director  Konstantin 
Stanislavsky. 

The  family  of  Sonja’s  publisher  was  also  part  of 
this  greater  Mamontov  clan.  Anatoly  Ivanovich  Ma- 
montov opened  his  printing  house  in  Moscow  in 
1863.  In  1873,  he  added  a book-and-toy  store  named 
Detskoe  vospitanie  (“Children’s  Education”)  where 
Sonja  was  sold.  (We  know  this  from  one  of  the  re- 
views that  included  bookstore  advertisement  infor- 
mation; see  Addendum).  The  bookstore  was  owned 
by  Anatoly’s  wife,  Maria  Alexandrovna  Mamontova 
(nee  Lyalina,  1847-1904).  There,  she  later  orga- 
nized a toy  shop  to  make  dolls  in  folk  dresses  for 
the  first  time  in  Russia.  Her  niece  Maria  Morozova 
(1878-1958)  remembered:  “It  was  such  a charming 
store,  which  had  everything  you  could  think  about! 
M.  A.  herself  was  always  there,  and  enthusiastically 
demonstrated  all  the  toys  invented  by  her.  Both  chil- 
dren and  adults  loved  the  wonderful  small  world  she 
created — everything  there  was  so  pretty  and  enter- 
taining; she  had  so  much  taste  and  fantasy.”  The 
famous  rnatryoshka,  or  nested  doll,  emerged  from 
this  store  in  1898 — a cultural  fusion  of  Russian  and 
Japanese  woodcarving.  Today,  one  remembers  Maria 
Mamontova’s  name  mostly  in  connection  with  this 
doll,  but  she  also  published  collections  of  children 
stories  and  games  starting  from  1870.'^^’  As  early 
as  1872,  she  published  a song  collection  with  mu- 
sic arranged  by  no  less  than  Tchaikovsky.  In  1881, 
she  launched  a children’s  magazine,  Detskii  otdykh 
(“Children’s  Pastime”). 

Who  were  Sonja’s  hrst  young  readers  in  Russia? 
So  far  I have  not  found  the  book  mentioned  in  any 
diaries  or  memoirs;  however,  one  can  reasonably  as- 
sume that  Maria  Mamontova’s  children  made  good 
use  of  their  mother’s  bookstore!  A shortlist  of  “the 
children  who  likely  read  Sonja”  includes  15  names 
(nine  girls  and  six  boys):  the  six  children  of  Anatoly 
and  Maria  and  their  nine  first  cousins  (children  of 
Anatoly’s  brothers,  Savva  and  Fedor). 

The  faces  of  some  of  these  children  will  be  known 
to  almost  any  educated  Russian  today:  Over  the  years, 
the  most  famous  Abramtsevo  artists — ^Valentin  Serov, 
Ilya  Repin,  Viktor  Vasnetsov,  and  others — painted 
portraits  of  the  Mamontovs,  adults  and  children 
alike.  Vera  Sawiclma  Mamontova  (b.  1875),  the  pub- 
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Fig.  1.  Sm)v,  Girl  with 
the  Peaches,  1887 


Fig.  2.  lippin,  1879 


Fig.  3.  Serov,  Portet 
Milushi,  1884 


Fig  4.  liepin,  1882 


Fig.  5.  Vasnetsov,  Prince  Ivan  on  the 
Grey  Wolf,  1889 


Usher’s  niece,  was  portrayed  as  Devochka  s persikami 
(Girl  with  the  Peaches)  by  Serov  (1887) — probably 
the  best-known  Russian  girl’s  portrait  (Fig.  1).  Also 
shown  here  are  images  of  Sofia  Fedorovna  Mamonto- 
va, another  of  the  publisher’s  nieces,  by  Repin,  1879 
(Fig.  2),  and  Lyudmila  Anatolyevna  Mamontova,  the 
publisher’s  daughter,  in  a painting  called  Milusha] 
the  first  serious  portrait  done  by  the  19-year-old  Se- 
rov, 1884  (Fig.  3).  Lyudmila’s  sisters  Tatyana  (Fig.  4) 
and  Natalya  were  the  models  for  Vasnetsov’s  fairy-tale 
painting,  Ivan  Tsarevich  na  Serom  Volke  (“Prince  Ivan 
on  the  Grey  Wolf,”  1889)  (Fig.  5). 


A back-translation  of  Sonja’s  Mad-Tea  Party  frag- 
ment was  published  recently  by  Maria  Isakova.^®  At  the 
same  time,  the  first  detailed  analysis  was  published 
(in  Russian)  of  Sonja's  text,  focusing  on  its  compari- 
son with  several  later  translations.-^*’  The  discussion 
of  Sonja,  as  noted  by  Demurova,  centers  on  the  do- 
mestication attempts  and  the  text’s  visible  heteroge- 
neity. The  book  is  abridged,  but  in  an  inconsistent 
way,  with  much  difficult  wordplay  skipped.  The  text 
is  intentionally  heavily  “Russified”  (which  sometimes 
happened  with  foreign  fairy-tale  translations  in  Rus- 
sia) to  make  the  book  more  comprehensible  to  chil- 
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dreii.  However,  a two-voliiine  edition  of  the  Brothers 
Grimm’s  Folk-Tales  appeared  in  1871  without  any  Rns- 
sihcation;  Andersen’s  and  Hoffmann’s  tales  have  not 
been  Russified.  Sonja's  Russification  is  antiquated: 
the  translator  used  archaic  language,  imitating  the 
typical  cadence  of  Russian  folk  fairy  tales  (available 
then  from  the  collection  by  Afanasyev,  published  in 
1858-1860).  Some  of  the  expressions  used  in  Sonja 
were  already  out  of  date  in  the  1870s. 

Nikolaev  et  al.  discuss  in  detail  the  translator’s 
decision  on  rendering  the  name  of  the  Mock  Turde, 
probably  the  hardest  of  the  Wonderland  characters 
to  recast  in  a foreign  language. [See  also  Dmitry  Yer- 
molovich’s  discussion  about  translating  “Mock  Turtle” 
into  Russian  in  “A5  You  Translate,  So  Shall  You  Draw,  ” 
p.  11  - Ed.]  They  note  that  a mock  turde  soup  was 
well-known  in  Russia  at  that  time  under  its  French 
name,  fausse  tortu;  a reader  (at  least  a middle-class 
one)  would  know  that  this  dish  was  made  from  a calF s 
head.  The  French  translators  had  no  problem  calling 
die  character  Fausse  Tortu.  Thus,  based  on  Tenniel’s 
illustradons,  the  Sonja  translator  rendered  Mock 
Turtle  simply  as  TeaaHba  roaoBKa  {Teliachya  golovka, 
“a  Caff-Head”).  His  (heavily  abridged)  final  song 
says,  “A  wonderfid  calf-head  soup!”  This  imagery  was 
further  developed  into  a nice  pseudo-folkloric  para- 
graph where  the  Calf-Head  tells  his  sad  story.  Once 
upon  a time,  he  was  a real  Calf  [telionok)  among  other 
calves,  then  someone  decided  to  turn  them  into  tur- 
tles— but  apparently  the  metamorphosis  was  not  com- 
pleted. Accompanying  the  story  are  clever  phonetic 
puns  in  a true  Carrollian  fashion:  for  example,  the 
Calf-Head  explains  that  all  this  happened  in  a salt- 
water pool  (solenyi  basseyn)  but  they  called  this  pool 
a sea  {more)  because  the  calves  were  rnorili  (starved, 
tortured)  there.  A solution  similar  to  “Calf-flead,” 
but  also  based  on  Tenniel’s  illustrations,  was  indepen- 
dently used  by  Alexander  Shcherbakov  (1977),  who 
called  the  Mock  Turtle  Cherepakha-Teliachyi-Nozhki  (“a 
Calf-Feet  Turtle”).  For  several  new  Evertype  transla- 
tions into  rare  languages,  1 advised  rendering  Mock 
Turtle  descriptively  as  a “Calf-Headed  Turtle”  (e.g., 
Muzoobcg  Tcgbaka  in  the  first  Kyrgyz  translation  by 
Aida  Egemberdieva,  2016),  following  the  Sonja  tradi- 
tion and  Tenniel’s  illustrations. 

In  addition  to  Sonja  s,  text  items  discussed  by  Niko- 
laev et  al.,-'*'  1 would  like  to  note  a few  other  “markers.” 
A very  interesting  decision  by  the  Sonja  translator  is 
an  added  original  Russian  pun  on  the  jurors.  The 
translator  cleverly  noted  that  the  word  npHca>KHbie 
{prisiazhnye,  “the  jurors”)  invites  a great,  added  pho- 
netic pun  (a  Carrollian  one-letter  difference)  with 
npHCTH>KHbie  {pristiazhnye,  “side  horses,”  that  is,  the 
two  horses  on  the  sides  of  the  middle  horse  of  a tradi- 
tional Russian  troika) . Sonja  confuses  unfamiliar  prisi- 
azhnye with  pristiazhnye,  and  then  repeats  the  incorrect 


word  5 samodoxioVstviem  (“with  a feeling  of  self-impor- 
tance”) several  times,  thinking  that  few  girls  of  her 
age  would  know  the  meaning  of  this  word.  The  trans- 
lator’s clear  irony  is  that  a trial  byjury  was  then  a great 
novelty  in  Russia;  It  was  introduced  by  Alexander  II 
in  1864,  just  a few  years  before  Sonja  was  published.  It 
would  survive  for  only  a half-century:  The  expression 
[gospoda]  prisiazhnye  [zasedateli]  (“gentlemen  of  the 
jury”)  was  mocked  as  already  outdated  by  a trickster 
hero,  Ostap  Bender  (in  II  ’f  & Petrov’s  Tioelve  Chairs, 
1928),  ten  years  after  the  Bolsheviks  did  away  with  the 
fair  judiciary  system.  Eor  decades,  trial  by  jury  was  so 
alien  to  Soviet  language  that  Boris  Zakhoder,  in  his 
accomplished  Wonderland  retelling  of  1971,  indepen- 
dently tried  the  same  pun  in  reverse;  his  clever  Alice 
knoxvsxhe  old-fashioned  term  for  the  Jurors.  Zakhoder 
tells  his  readers;  “Do  not  confuse  jurors  {prisiazhnye) 
with  side  horses  {pristiazhnye),  and  you  will  have  as 
much  reason  to  be  proud  of  yourself  as  Alice.  Even 
more;  both  are  found  these  days  much  less  often  than 
a hundred  years  ago.”  This  Aesopian  humor,  unno- 
ticed by  censors,  is  very  bitter;  It  was  during  that  time 
(the  1970s)  that  Sovietjudges  handed  down  sentences 
to  political  dissidents. 

We  can  detect  some  Afanasyev  fairy  tale  imagery 
in  Sonja  in  a complex  parody  context.  One  of  these 
clever,  bizarre  elements  is  the  text  that  replaces  “Ea- 
ther  William.”  The  Worm  (i.e.,  the  Caterpillar)  or- 
ders Sonja  to  recite  “Blizko  goroda  Slavianska."  This 
text  is  an  aria  from  an  extremely  popular  Russian  op- 
era, Askol’dova  mogila  (“The  Askold’s  Tomb”)  by  Ver- 
stovsky  (1835,  libretto  by  Zagoskin),  a song  that  had 
become  very  popular  by  1879.  Stylized  as  a medieval 
folk  song,  it  tells  about  an  evil  nobleman  who  keeps  a 
maiden  in  a deep  cellar:  “iznyvala  r;  zloy  neuole  / krasna 
dexntsa  dusha”  (“a  good  soul,  a fair  maiden  suffered 
in  the  evil  prison”).  A very  close  phonetic  parody  de- 
livered by  Sonja  is  “iznyvala  v zlom  rassole  / belorybitsa 
dusha”  (“a  good  soul,  a white  fish,  suffered  in  the  spicy 
marinade”) . This  belorybitsa  (a  large  variety  of  salmon) 
swam  in  from  Russian  legends  and  fairy  tales. 

In  the  scary  fairy  tale  “Alenushka  and  her  Broth- 
er Ivanushka,”  an  enchanted  girl  wails  to  her  brother 
from  the  bottom  of  the  sea:  “liuta  zmeia  serdtse  vyso- 
sala,  belorybitsa  ochi  vyela”  (“the  evil  snake  sucked  out 
my  heart,  the  white  fish  ate  out  my  eyes”).  Note  a 
complete  syllabic  equivalence  of  krasna  devitsa  ~ belo- 
rybitsa, even  with  a matching  color  scheme  krasna  ~ 
belo  (“red  [‘fair’]  <giii>~white”).  Such  a freewheeling, 
multilayered  parody  would  be  expected  from  much 
later,  twentieth-century  nonsense  writers  such  as  Ko- 
rney Chukovsky  or  even  Daniil  Kliarms.  It  reminds 
one  of  kapustniks  (“cabbage  parties”),  traditional 
gatherings  of  students  or  intellectuals,  full  of  amateur 
songs,  skits,  spoofs,  and  parodies.  One  recalls  Savva 
Mamontov’s  amateur  theatricals  that  started  exactly 
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at  this  time  (Christmas,  1878),  and  over  a few  years 
grew  into  an  amazing  Mamontov  Private  Opera.""  The 
psendo-medieval  Askold’s  Tomb  was  by  the  1870s  an 
old-fashioned,  good  target  to  parody.  Other  poetry  in 
Sonja  includes  parodies  of  children  reading  from  Zhu- 
kovsky {Svetlana,  1813),  Pushkin  {The  Gypsies,  1824), 
and  Mikhail  Lermontov  {The  Cossack  Tullaby,  1840), 
and  a quote  from  Krylov  ( The  Quartet,  1811).  Some  of 
these  classical  pieces  would  be  independendy  utilized 
by  later  Russian  translators. 

The  Duchess,  who  is  not  a playing-card  character 
in  Wonderland,  becomes  one  in  Sonja:  OnKOBaa  khb- 
rHHH  {Pikoxfaia  kniaginia,  “Princess  of  Spades”).  The 
suit  choice  is  a clever  reference  to  Pushkin’s  novel- 
ette, Pikoxmia  dama  {The  Queen  of  Spades,  1834;  Tchai- 
kovsky’s famous  opera,  based  on  this  story,  appeared 
later  in  1890).  Pushkin’s  old  lady,  in  fact,  was  a Count- 
ess {grafinia),  not  a Princess  {kniaginia).  The  suit  as- 
signment brings  the  Duchess  into  the  deck,  closer  to 
her  antagonist,  the  Queen  of  Hearts;  the  European 
Duchess  {Gertsoginia,  a title  not  found  in  Russia)  is 
replaced  by  a Russian  Princess,  Kniaginia.  One  of 
Sonja’s  reviewers  addressed  the  character  as  a Queen 
of  Spades. 

Russian  translations  always  have  a problem  ren- 
dering the  Queen  of  Hearts.  The  Russian  deck  has 
no  Queens  {koroleva)\  instead,  it  has  Dames  {darna), 
not  an  explicit  royal  rank.  Usually,  one  disregards 
the  correct  playing-card  terminology  and  uses  a Ko- 
roleva. However,  Sonja’s  translator  found  a clever  way 
out.  The  Queen  is  addressed  as  a Kpann  {Kralia),  an 
old-fashioned  term  for  a playing-card  Queen  with  the 
same  grammatical  root  as  koroleva;  see,  for  example, 
Gogol’s  Igroki  (“The  Gamblers,”  1842).  The  word 
kralia  still  exists  as  an  ironic  slang  word  for  a pretty 
woman,  “a  beauty.” 

A very  interesting  domesticated  parody  in  Sonja 
is  the  Mouse’s  “dry  lecture.”  Demurova  commented 
on  the  French  Mouse  arriving  in  Moscow  with  Napo- 
leon.'^^  It  gives  the  Mouse’s  perspective  of  the  French 
invasion  of  Russia  in  1812.  The  mouse  is  not  really 
clear  about  who  won  the  war,  the  Russians  or  the 
French.  One  has  a feeling  that,  in  1879,  this  child- 
ish rendering  slyly  parodies  not  just  a generic  history 
book,  but  also  the  greatest  Russian  historical  novel, 
read  by  nearly  everyone  at  the  time:  War  and  Peace 
by  Lev  Tolstoy  (publ.  1868-1869).  Another  possible 
literary  reference  is  a strange  added  word  Tuedeub- 
KUH  {Gneden’kaia,  “A  Little  Bay,”  from  gnedoy,  “bay” 
[horse]).  This  is  a horse’s  name,  with  which  Ilyushka 
(the  Hatter)  addresses  Sonja,  who  indignantly  re- 
plies; “There  are  no  such  names!”  The  name  is  fol- 
lowed by  vam  ne  meshalo  by  postrich’  grivku  (“you  shoidd 
cut  your  little  mane”  for  “your  hair  wants  cutting”), 
referring  to  Sonja’s  hair  as  an  equine  mane  (Russ,  gri- 
va,  also  used  for  long  human  hair).  Both  gneden’kaia 


and  grivka  are  rather  endearing  words.  The  word 
gneden  ’kaia  is  found  in  one  of  Tolstoy’s  early  stories, 
MeteT  (“A  Snowstorm,”  1856),  which  would  have  been 
a commonly-read  book  in  the  1870s.  This  could  be 
also  a hint  about  the  added  phonetic  pun  on  the  Ju- 
rors (see  above)  since  in  Tolstoy’s  story  the  little  bay  is 
a pristiazhnaia,  a side  horse  in  a troika.  Moreover,  the 
same  story  has  a central  character  called  Ignashka, 
which  is  close  to  Ilyushka.  A careful  analysis  of  Sonja 
might  possibly  reveal  more  interesting  parallels;  the 
text  clearly  was  geared  toward  a middle-class  child 
who  would  easily  recognize  the  literary  sources  of  the 
parodies.  The  book’s  high  price  (see  reviews  in  the 
Addendum)  confirms  that  it  was  not  intended  for 
lower-class  children. 

A puzzling  feature  of  Sonja  is  its  complete  ano- 
nymity; the  book  bears  no  indication  of  the  author, 
the  translator,  or  the  illustrator.  According  to  the  cen- 
sorship laws  of  the  1870s,  a book  manuscript  could  be 
presented  to  a censor  without  revealing  the  author’s 
or  translator’s  name.  These  would  be  requested  only 
if  a censor  were  suspicious  of  the  content.^^  Only  six- 
teen of  Tenniel’s  illustrations  were  reproduced  in 
Sonja.  All  of  Tenniel’s  monograms  and  the  Dalziels’ 
signatures  were  carefully  removed.  Demurova  says, 
incorrectly  (p.  xiii),  thatTenniel’s  initials  “were  there 
at  the  bottom  of  every  picture,”  but  the  copies  in 
the  Fales  and  St.  Petersburg  libraries  both  show  the 
initials  removed.  Until  now  it  has  not  been  noticed 
that  Sonja  has  signature  marks — typographic  features 
that  identify  leaves  to  ensure  correct  binding.  They 
are  located  at  the  bottom-left  side  of  nine  pages  (pp. 
1,  17,  33,  49,  63,  81,  97,  129,  and  161)  and  read  TIpu- 
KJifOH.  CoHU  {Prikliuch.  Soni),  an  abbreviation  of  TIpu- 
KTiWHCHUH  CoHU  {Priklmcheniia  Soni,  Sonja’s  Adventures) . 
These  signature  marks  preserved  the  important  word 
“Adventures,”  which  was  not  part  of  Sonja’s  final  title. 
This  means  that  the  Moscow  publisher  or  the  printer 
was  aware  of  the  original  English  title. 

When  Sonja  was  recast  into  a Russified  text,  it  was 
carefully  purged  of  all  English  markers,  down  to  re- 
placing the  price  of  the  Hatter’s  hat  with  “50  kopecks.” 
A similar  replacement  was  done  in  die  first  Italian 
edition  of  1872.  This  Russian  price  appears  to  be  the 
cleverly  calculated  price  of  a toy  hat,  while  Tenniel’s 
iconic  “10/6”  in  1865  would  be  a rm/hat  price,  with  a 
buying  power  of  about  US  $60  today.  The  Sonja  book 
itself  was  expensive,  possibly  due  to  the  cost  of  illustra- 
tions: at  75  kopecks  (0.75  ruble);  it  was  correctiy  called 
“greatiy  overpriced”  by  one  of  the  irate  reviewers.  At 
this  time,  an  average  worker’s  monthly  salary  was  20  to 
30  rubles;  a pound  of  meat  was  20  kopecks. 

The  main  remaining  question  is:  Who  was  the 
translator?  I’m  reluctant  to  agree  with  the  suggestions 
mentioned  earlier  that  it  was  Olga  Timiryazeva.  I have 
found  no  evidence  so  far  that  she  ever  pixblished  any 
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literary  text  or  a translation.  I would  rather  think  that 
the  Macmillan  books  were  requested  for  the  23-year- 
old  Ekaterina  Timiryazeva  (later  Boratynskaya)  who 
resided  in  St.  Petersburg  until  February  1871.  Twenty 
years  later,  she  had  developed  into  a fine,  profes- 
sional translator  of  English  and  American  children’s 
literature.  It  is  possible  that,  by  sending  her  the  Al- 
ice translations,  Lewis  Carroll  directly  contributed  to 
her  early  professional  development  and  through  that, 
indirectly,  influenced  generations  of  Russian  chil- 
dren— including  Boris  Pasternak. 

Sonja  was  published  in  Moscow  eight  years  af- 
ter Carroll’s  1871  letter.  Ekaterina  Boratynskaya  was 
then  married  and  living  in  Moscow,  which  further 
strengthens  her  candidacy  over  Olga’s.  According  to 
Ekaterina’s  memoirs,  she  suffered  nervous  illnesses 
after  her  marriage  and  deaths  in  her  family. She 
says  that  she  fully  recovered  only  by  1878 — ^which 
would  explain  the  seven-year  gap  between  1871  and 
1878.  Sonja  could  have  been  her  first  attempt  in  trans- 
lation, experimenting  with  a hybrid  folk  style. 

Still,  was  Ekaterina  Boratynskaya  the  translator  of 
Sonja}  Her  later  translations  and  abridged  retellings 
were  never  Russified  as  Sonja  was.  All  of  her  transla- 
tions published  in  the  1890s  would  bear  the  author’s 
name;  at  the  same  time,  Sonja  s English  identity  was 
consciously  and  skillfully  concealed.  Moreover,  it 
would  have  been  prudent  for  the  translator  to  inform 
the  author  (or  Macmillan,  who  sent  her  the  Alice 
books,  as  we  assume  they  did)  that  the  translation  had 
been  published.  However,  it  appears  that  no  one  ever 
told  Carroll  about  the  only  Russian  translation  of  Alice 
published  in  his  lifetime. 

At  the  same  time,  Maria  Mamontova  in  Moscow 
was  trying  her  hand  at  diverse  educational  and  liter- 
ary activities.  Her  productivity  and  networking  were 
outstanding  for  a Russian  woman  of  the  1870s.  Maybe 
the  Mamontovs  commissioned  Sonja  independently. 
Anatoly  Mamontov  himself  translated  from  German: 
He  published  a Russian  translation  of  Goethe’s  Faust 
in  1897.  Clearly,  Sonja  fits  well  among  the  early  cre- 
ative projects  of  the  Mamontov  circle. 

1 must  note  one  more  fascinating  and  possi- 
bly relevant  connection.  For  thirty  years  after  1879, 
there  would  be  no  other  Russian  translation  of  Won- 
derland, and  then,  within  a short  period  of  1908  to 
1913,  four  different  translations  appeared  (by  Matil- 
da Granstrem,  Anastasia  Rozhdestvenskaya,  Allegro, 
and  Mikhail  Chekhov).  Allegro  (the  1909  transla- 
tion) is  the  pen  name  of  the  poet  Poliksena  Solovyova 
(1867-1924),  the  youngest  sister  of  the  philosopher 
Vladimir  Solovyov.  Ekaterina  Boratynskaya  had  been 
one  of  his  close  friends  in  the  early  1870s.  Is  it  a mere 
coincidence  that  30  years  later  Poliksena  Solovyova 
produced  her  own  Wonderland?  Vladimir  Solovyov 
himself  was  a fine  poet  with  a streak  of  parody  and  ab- 


surdism; in  1880,  he  translated  “The  Golden  Pot”  {Der 
goldne  Top])  by  E.  T.  A.  Hoffmann,  and  in  1875  he  trav- 
eled to  London  and  met  William  Ralston  Shedden- 
Ralston,  the  famous  translator  of  Russian  literature 
and  fairy  tales  (including  Afanasyev) . 

There  are  several  possible  directions  for  further 
inquiry.  The  Russian  archives  might  yield  more  in- 
formation on  Boratynskaya,  the  Timiryazevs,  and  the 
Mamontovs.  Sonja  might  have  been  mentioned  in  the 
letters  or  diaries  of  the  Mamontov  or  Solovyov  chil- 
dren, or  their  friends  and  teachers.  Finally,  the  text 
itself  might  contain  more  pointers,  not  dismissible 
as  mere  coincidences.  Take,  for  example,  the  three 
“treacle  well”  girls  whose  names  in  Sonja  are  Dasha, 
Pasha,  and  Sasha.  The  names  are  quite  common — but 
two  of  them  are  the  same  as  the  names  of  two  of  the 
Mamontov  girls:  Praskovya  Anatolyevna  (“Parasha”  or 
“Pasha”)  is  the  daughter  of  Sonja’s  publisher,  and  “Sa- 
sha” is  Alexandra  Sawichna,  the  youngest  Mamontov 
baby,  born  in  1878.  And,  yes,  “Sonja”  was  a common 
name  at  the  time,  as  well — but  it  is  also  the  name  of 
Sofia  Fedorovna  Mamontova,  aged  13,  painted  by  Re- 
pin in  Abramtsevo,  in  a beautiful  Russian  dress,  in  the 
same  year  1879  (Fig  2).  It  would  be  quite  remarkable 
if  this  Sonja  had  not  read  Sonjal 

I am  grateful  to  many  who  answered,  my  queries,  including 
Alina  Bodroxta,  Mark  Burstein,  Mike  S.  Clark,  Michael 
Euerson,  August  A.  Imholtz,  Jr.,  Clare  Imholtz,  Jon  Lind- 
setli,  Olga  Luchkina,  Eleonora  Easton,  Natalia  Patrush- 
ena,  Abram  Reitblat,  Mark  Richards,  Colin  Salter,  Byron 
W.  Sewell,  Elena  Terkel,  Tatyana  Ushakova,  and  Edward 
Wakeling. 

ADDENDUM:  FOUR  REVIEWS 
OF  THE  FIRST  RUSSIAN  TRANSLATION 
OF  Wonderland^  ^^79 

Reviews  1 and  2 were  found  and  reprinted  by  A.  M.  Ru- 
shaylo;'^*’  reviews  3 and  4 were  found  and  reprinted  by 
V.  V.  Lobanov, translated  from  Russian  by  Victor  Fet. 

1)  Anon.,  Narodnaia  i detskaia  biblioteka  (Popular 
and  Children’s  Library),  Moscow,  1879,  No. 

3,  pp.  93-94,  Sonja  v tsarstvie  diva,j  Moscow, 

1879,  166  pp.,  price  75  kopecks,  with  illustra- 
tions. Pubhsher’s  warehouse  at  the  “Children’s 
Education”  store,  Moscow,  Leontyevsky  pereulok, 
Mamontov  House. 

Is  this  book  also  published  by  the  Mamontov’s  “Chil- 
dren’s Education”  store?  This  little  book,  full  of  spell- 
ing errors  and  greatly  overpriced,  contains  a kind  of 
tiresome,  extremely  boring,  confused,  and  morbid 
delirium  of  an  ill-fated  girl  named  Sonja;  the  descrip- 
tion of  this  delirium  lacks  any  shade  of  artistry;  one 
finds  no  trace  of  wit  or  joy.  Here  are,  for  you  the  read- 
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ers,  some  of  Soiija’s  sickly  brain  attacks:  here,  a rabbit 
rims  . . . the  rabbit  takes  a watch  out  of  its  waistcoat- 
pocket,  looks  at  it  and  then  hurries  on;  Sonja  now  is 
lip  on  her  feet . . . Sonja  falls  into  a deep  well . . . there 
are  cupboards  and  bookshelves  on  the  sides  of  the 
well;  here  and  there,  maps  and  pictures  hang  upon 
nails  . . . Sonja  drinks  from  a botde  and  shrinks  . . . 
Sonja  cries,  her  tears  become  a puddle,  the  puddle 
takes  half  of  the  room  . . . Sonja  slips — and  falls  np 
to  her  chin  into  saltwater  (Made  of  her  tears!  How  el- 
egant!). There  is  a mouse  in  the  end  of  the  pool ...  Its 
face  (the  mouse  has  a face!)  is  pale  as  death  . . . Now  a 
duck  and  a crane  fall  into  the  same  pool  ...  A parrot, 
an  eaglet . . . The  mouse  tells  about  the  French  com- 
ing to  Moscow  and  fighting  at  Borodino  . . . An  old 
magpie  with  a shawl  rattles:  “I  must  be  getting  home  . 
. . it  is  getting  dark,  my  throat  can  get  sore  . . .”  Sonja 
comes  into  a tidy  little  room  with  a small  table,  on  the 
table  there  are  several  pairs  of  new  gloves  and  several 
fans  . . . Sonja  drinks  from  a bottle,  she  grows  and 
grows,  her  head  hits  the  ceiling  ...  it  is  getting  too 
tight  . . . what  to  do?  the  last  resort  was  to  put  one 
arm  out  of  the  window,  and  one  foot  up  the  chimney 
(??)  . . . Sonja  eats  a cake  and  shrinks  again  . . . Sonja 
walks  in  a wood  ...  a puppy  drags  a stick  . . . Sonja 
runs  away,  afraid  that  the  puppy  will  eat  her  up — she 
is  so  small!  ...  A fat  blue  worm  sits  on  the  top  of  a 
mushroom  with  folded  hands  and  quietly  smokes  a 
very  long  pipe  . . . Sonja  bites  off  a piece  of  the  mush- 
room, her  neck  stretches  higher  than  trees  . . . her 
neck  bends  and  folds  like  a snake’s  ...  A fish  footman 
gives  a letter  to  a frog  footman  ...  A baby  who  is  not 
a baby  but  a pig  . . . Siberian  cats  are  “grinning”  ...  A 
Princess  tends  a baby:  she  sings  a verse  (of  a lullaby) 
and  shakes  the  baby  “so  hard  it  is  scary  to  look”  . . . 
The  Princess  tosses  the  baby  right  at  Sonja;  the  cook 
throws  a hying  pan  at  her  ...  At  a table,  Ilyushka  and 
a Hare  are  drinking  tea  . . . The  cards  (Five,  Seven, 
etc.)  play  croquet  on  a meadow  ...  A calf’s  head  sticks 
out  of  a turtle’s  shell  ...  A deck  of  card  flies  at  Sonja. 

Reader,  enough!  Sonja  woke  np.  If  one  hlls  the 
gaps  between  the  above-listed  fragments  from  this 
book  with  all  the  omitted  book’s  content,  there  still 
will  be  not  much  more  sense  than  in  those  frag- 
ments. Even  if  the  tale  of  Sonja  were  retold  from  any 
original  source — from  Hoffmann,  from  Edgar  Poe, 
or  any  other  elaborate  fantasy  of  a poet — we  still 
would  consider  this  retelling  to  be  unskilled,  sick, 
and  wild  ravings.  It  is  possible  and  useful  sometimes 
to  lead  children,  following  Schiller,  to  das  schon 
Wundetiand^^ — but  such  a realm  of  wonder,  a realm 
of  magic,  would  be  based  on  a certain  measure  of  ar- 
tistic balance.  . . . One  can  poetically  reproduce  human 
dream.s — but  such  a memorial  of  pathological  con- 
tent of  a delirium-stricken  brain  as  this  strange  book 
about  Sonja,  though  possibly  useful  for  medical  ob- 


servations and  studies,  is  in  no  way  an  entertaining 
and  educadonal  fictional  reading  for  children. 

2)  Anon.,  Vospitanie  i obuchenie  (Upbringing  and 

Education),  St.  Petersburg,  1879,  No.  10,  pp. 

474—475.  Sonja  v tsarstvie  diva.  Price  75  kopecks. 

Moscow,  1879. 

This  edition  is  accurate,  with  many  illustrations  that 
do  not  look  ugly.  It  has  no  typing  errors  and  is  print- 
ed on  good  paper.  We  fully  admit  all  this,  since  the 
masses  buy  children  books  exclusively  based  on  those 
features;  one  must  note  that  the  masses  do  not  care 
much  for  typing  errors  and  ugly  picttires;  for  them, 
however,  illustrations  of  this  book  would  lack  a very 
important  feature:  a bright  and  gaudy  coloring.  Now, 
the  public  who  look  for  content  in  children  books 
won’t  find  it  in  Sonja  in  a Kingdom  of  Wonder.  The 
Realm  of  Wonder  is  a scattered  dream  of  a girl  who  is 
transported  into  a world  of  mice,  cats,  squirrels  and 
insects.  Possibly  a buyer,  leafing  through  this  book, 
would  hope  to  find  in  it  some  kind  of  imitation  of 
Georges  Sand’s  Grandmother’s  Tales  dead,  certainly,  not 
expecting  to  discover  any  great  talent  or  poetry,  would 
still  try  to  find  some  thoughtfulness — and  would  be 
wrong.  The  author  has  no  idea  that  his  story  could 
be  a rich  source  from  which  children  would  absorb 
nature’s  poetiy  and  learn  to  understand  its  influ- 
ence on  man,  as  in  Georges  Sand’s  tales;  he  just  spins 
fantasy  after  fantasy,  which  make  no  sense,  except  a 
grammatical  one,  and  presents  this  for  consumption 
during  a child’s  free  time.  Sonja  drinks  magic  po- 
tions, eats  magic  cakes  and  mushrooms,  grows  and 
shrinks  to  the  size  of  a mouse’s  world,  finds  herself 
in  a fantastic  world  of  playing-cards — and  there  is  no 
end  to  this  nonsense.  Yes,  it  is  true  that  dreams  rarely 
make  any  sense — but  dreams  that  are  funny  because 
of  their  nonsense  are  told  and  laughed  at  within  a 
circle  of  friends,  rather  than  being  printed  on  166 
pages  in  1/16  format,  illustrated,  and  presented  to 
the  public. 

3)  Anon.,  Zhenskoe  obrazovanie  (Women’s  Educa- 
tion), 1879,  No  6-7,  p.  469.  Sonja  v tsarstvie  diva. 

Moscow,  1879,  small  format,  price  75  kopecks. 

There  are  some  books  that  are  not  worth  a dozen 
words,  so  “beneath  any  critique”  are  they.  The  book 
that  lies  in  front  of  us  belongs  exactly  to  such  a class. 
It  is  hard  to  imagine  anything  that  would  make  less 
sense  than  this  fairy  tale  (or  rather  just  a nonsensical 
story — since  the  creation  of  a fairy  tale  would  at  least 
require  some  fantasy) . All  mothers  are  advised  to  walk 
past  this  absolutely  useless  nonsense  without  stopping 
for  a moment.  - Ye.  S. 
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4)  Sobolev,  M.V.  Obzor  detskikh  knig  za  1879  g. 

(“A  review  of  children’s  books  for  1879”)  in: 

Pedagogicheskii  sbornik  (Pedagogical  Collec- 
tion), St.  Petersburg,  1882,  No.  2,  pp.  287-337. 

Sonja  V tsarstvie  diva.  Moscow,  166  pp.,  small 

format,  price  75  kopecks. 

There  are  publications  in  foreign  literature  where  the 
characters  and  their  relationships  are  depicted  as  car- 
icatures, exaggerated  to  an  ultimate  degree;  those  sto- 
ries are  designed  to  show  vice  in  a disgusting  way,  and 
to  impress  children  by  showing  how  revolting  it  is.  It  is 
hardly  doubtful  that  the  aim  could  be  achieved:  Ridi- 
culing and  shaming  can  only  affect  those  children 
who  have  a developed  self-consciousness,  while  oth- 
ers would  note  only  the  comical  side;  children  laugh 
at  deficiencies  or,  rather,  at  the  exaggeration  of  them, 
without  a good  understanding  of  abnormalities. 

In  children’s  education,  it  is  important  to  de- 
velop the  positive  sides  of  a character,  which  would 
give  a person  a foundation  for  struggling  against  the 
abnormalities. 

This  book,  Sonja  in  a Kingdom  of  Wonder,  belongs 
to  such  kinds  of  publications,  although  it  is  less  inter- 
esting and  talented  than  the  foreign  ones.  The  Rus- 
sian example  is  rather  boring  because,  on  one  hand, 
the  morality  is  overexaggerated,  and  on  the  other, 
Sonja’s  adventures  are  hardly  interesting.  The  author 
objects  to  unnecessary  curiosity,  passions  and  wishes, 
empty  talk,  etc.  Sonja  falls  asleep  in  a garden,  and 
travels  in  the  underground  world,  where  she  meets 
and  talks  with  various  animals  that  personify  certain 
deficiencies. 

Most  of  Sonja’s  transformations  are  pointless, 
and  the  scenes  are  wild:  For  example,  Sonja  drinks 
a liquid  that  makes  all  her  limbs  grow  so  large  that 
one  foot  gets  up  the  chimney,  and  an  arm  goes  out 
the  window — all  this  only  in  order  to  hit  a rabbit  and 
push  out  a cockroach.  One  of  the  wildest  scenes  takes 
place  in  the  Queen  of  Spades’  kitchen,  where  a cook 
throws  all  possible  objects  at  the  Queen  and  almost 
kills  her  baby. 

It  seems,  upon  reading  this  book,  that  the  author 
was  somewhat  familiar  with  the  subject:  the  transfor- 
mations that  Sonja  experienced  in  her  dream  cor- 
respond to  the  changes  in  a body’s  position  when 
asleep,  and  to  general  influences  upon  a sleeping 
person.  If  the  author  possessed  a more  organized  and 
advanced  imagination,  this  theme  could  produce  a 
nice  fairy  tale;  but  nothing  came  out  of  this  try. 
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Barred  leners  s Barred  Premises 


FRANCINE  F.  ABELES 


ewis  Carroll  worked  on  many  different  proj- 
ects involving  many  different  subjects  at  the 
same  dme.  Readers  will  be  familiar  with  the 
fifteen  items  he  was  working  on  that  he  listed  in  March 
1885,  where  nine  of  these  are  mathemadcally  related 
and  six  are  literary  [Morgan  2015,  8-9],  However,  lit- 
tle has  been  written  about  direct  connections  among 
his  various  projects.  For  example,  Carroll  wrote  about 
the  Greek  tale  of  Achilles  and  the  Tortoise  in  Balbus’s 
Essay,  Knot  IX  in  his  1885  book,  A Tangled  Tale  [Car- 
roll  1885,  62-64,  136-137],  and  again  in  a chapter 
(Book  XXI)  of  his  unpublished  Symbolic  Logic,  Part 
//on  the  solutions  of  classical  puzzles  [Bartley  1977, 
426,  438-9] . The  intent  of  this  ardcle  is  to  display  the 
connecdons  between  one  of  the  important  rules  Car- 
roll  devised  to  play  the  word  game  of  Syzygies  and  a 
method  he  used  to  solve  difdcult  puzzle  problems. 

METHOD  OF  BARRED  PREMISES 

In  his  logic  work,  Carroll  developed  several  methods 
to  solve  puzzle  problems,  using  what  we  have  called 
his  Method  of  Barred  Premises  (MBP) , a tool  he  em- 
ployed just  before  he  created  the  Method  of  Trees 
(MT),  a much  more  powerful  tool  for  solving  puzzle 
problems  that  are  composed  of  many  statements  each 
of  which  contains  many  terms  [Abeles  2010,  33,  37, 
38-39].  For  example,  in  the  “Pigs  and  Balloons  Prob- 
lem” there  are  nine  statements  (premises)  and  twelve 
terms,  where  each  statement  contains  three  or  four 
terms  [Bartley  1977,  378-380].  To  solve  the  puzzle, 
that  is,  to  arrive  at  the  complete  conclusion  of  the 
puzzle,  one  needs  to  identify  all  the  terms  that  can 
be  eliminated  in  the  solution.  But  idendfying  these 
terms  is  not  a simple  task.  Carroll  did  not  dedne  his 
MBP  explicitly,  but  he  used  it  to  guide  the  generation 
of  the  most  promising  ordered  lists  of  the  premises 
and  partial  conclusions  to  produce  the  complete  con- 
clusion of  a muld-literal  problem.  He  first  mentions 
barred  premises  in  Book  XII,  Ch.  Ill  of  Symbolic  Logic, 
Part  II  [Bartley  1977,  287].  No  precise  date  for  his  use 
of  the  MBP  is  known,  but  it  preceded  the  invendon 
of  his  final  tool,  the  MT,  so  certainly  before  July  1894. 

A barred  premise  is  one  in  which  a term  t occurs 
in  one  premise,  and  its  negative  C occurs  in  two  or 
more  premises,  and  conversely.  His  rule  for  working 


with  barred  premises  requires  that  all  the  premises 
barring  a given  premise  be  used  first.  In  the  register 
that  he  created  to  simplify  the  listing  of  the  tenns, 
when  a term  appears  in  both  rows,  that  is,  in  both 
positive  and  negative  form,  and  in  one  row  in  two  or 
more  premises,  we  have  a case  of  barred  premises.' 

BARRED  LETTERS 

Syzygies  is  a word  game  whose  object  is  to  transform 
one  word  into  another.  Carroll  first  wrote  about  it  in 
July  1891  [Morgan  2015,  pp.  200-332].  When  two 
words  contain  a common  set  of  one  or  more  con- 
secutive letters,  this  set  is  called  a syzygy  between  the 
two  words.  In  transforming  one  word  into  another  (a 
new  word),  a copy  of  the  syzygy  is  placed  in  parenthe- 
ses between  the  two  words.  For  example,  one  way  to 
transform  Walrus  into  Carpenter  involves  these  steps: 

Walrus 

(rus) 

Peruse 

(per) 

harper 

(arpe) 

Carpenter 

The  syzygies  are:  rus,  per,  arpe. 

The  definitions  and  rules  of  the  game  went 
through  many  additions  and  changes.  In  the  1893 
edition  of  Syzygies  and  Lanrick  (a  hoard  game).  Car- 
roll  defined  barred  letters  as  the  same  letters  in  two 
words  that  are  forbidden  to  be  yoked  together.  These 
two  letters  are  barred  with  respect  to  each  other.  And 
he  gave  two  rules,  3 and  4,  to  provide  conditions  and 
examples  of  barred  letters.  For  example,  transform- 
ing dog  into  door  using  do  is  not  allowed  because 
both  words  begin  with  the  same  set  of  one  or  more 
consecutive  letters:  do.  And  it’s  forbidden  to  trans- 
fonn  inflated  into  satiating  using  at  because  when 
the  suffixes  ed  and  ing  are  removed,  the  two  words 
“inflate”  and  “satiate”  end  with  the  same  letters:  ate 
[Morgan  2015,  339-341]. 

The  hrst  appearance  of  the  notion  of  barred  let- 
ters appears  in  the  September  10,  1891,  issue  of  The 
Lady  magazine.  Carroll  wrote  a Syzygies  column  in 
this  magazine  from  July  23,  1891,  to  June  3,  1892, 
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naming  it  a word-puzzle.  In  Rule  2 he  wrote  that  in 
two  words  with  a common  set  of  letters  at  the  hegin- 
ning  or  end  of  both,  if  these  common  letters  stand  in 
corresponding  places  in  the  two  words,  none  of  these 
letters  may  he  used  as  a syzygy  [Morgan  2015,  235]. 
Although  Carroll  did  not  use  the  term  “barred”  in 
this  rule,  it  clearly  is  a definition  of  the  term. 

It  was  not  until  January  7,  1892,  that  Carroll  ex- 
plained the  purpose  of  barred  letters,  that  is,  to  pre- 
vent the  formation  of  real  words  without  any  word  or 
portion  of  a word  losing  its  identity  in  the  process  of 
transforming  one  set  of  letters  into  another  [Morgan 
2015,  216].  " 

CONCLUSION 

The  tenn  “barred”  has  a similar  meaning  in  both  the 
MBP  and  in  the  game  of  Syzygies,  that  is,  preventing 
something.  In  playing  the  word  game,  it’s  used  to  pre- 
vent the  formation  of  certain  words;  in  solving  logic 
puzzles,  its  purpose  is  to  prevent  certain  premises 
from  being  used  before  others. 

Exploring  the  connections  beuveen  the  MBP  and 
the  rules  governing  barred  letters,  we  have  discovered 
that  Carroll  hrst  employed  a rule  on  the  use  of  barred 
letters  in  his  Syzygy  word  game  in  September  1891. 
From  this  fact  we  can  say  with  reasonable  assurance 
that  Carroll  employed  his  MBP  to  solve  logic  puzzles 
from  September  1891  to  July  1894. 
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' In  the  register  he  created  to  work  his  Pigs  and 
Balloons  problem,  Carroll  idendfied  three  sets 
of  barred  premises:  premise  5,  which  is  barred 
by  premises  2 and  7 (5  contains  f',  2 and  7 con- 
tain f);  7,  which  is  barred  by  1,  6,  and  9 (7  con- 
tains c while  1,  6,  and  9 each  contains  c');  and  8 
(containing  g')  is  barred  by  4 and  6 (containing 
g) . We  see  that  premises  2 and  7 are  used  before 
premise  5;  1 and  6 are  used  before  7;  and  4 and 
6 are  used  before  8,  conforming  to  his  rule.  So 
to  produce  the  solution  of  the  puzzle,  the  nine 
premises  are  used  in  the  order:  1,  4,  6,  8,  9,  7,  3, 
2,  5,  and  the  complete  conclusion  of  the  puzzle 
is:  No  wise  young  pigs  go  up  in  balloons. 
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Leaves  fKoo? 
The  Deaneny  Ganden 


Thank  you  for  including  the  ex- 
tensive and  excellent  review  by 
Professor  Jan  Susina  of  onr  book 
Alice  in  a World  of  Wonderlands: 

The  Translations  of  Lewis  Carroll’s 
Masterpiece  \n  the  Spring  2016  issue 
of  Knight  Letter.  He  was  very  thor- 
ough, and  he  displayed  an  amaz- 
ing grasp  of  what  we  set  out  to  do. 
He  delved  into  every  aspect  of  the 
three  volumes,  and  I appreciate  it. 

I will  address  a few  issues  he 
raises: 

1.  Prof.  Susina  says  he  sensed  in 
our  book  “the  ghost  of  the  ill- 
fated  Alicel25  project”  and  that 
it  “haunts  some  of  these  pages.” 

The  Alice  123  project  of  1990 
and  ours  of  2015  vastly  differ. 
Theirs  failed,  and  ours  succeeded. 
Their  plan  to  take  their  exhibi- 
tion on  tour  to  other  Australian 
cities  was  canceled,  and  the  ex- 
hibition closed  early  in  the  host 
city  of  Melbourne.  Their  legacies 
are  a brief  and  highly  critical  Atis- 
tralian  television  report,  now  on 
DVD,  detailing  the  problems  that 


Alicel25  encountered,  and  a cata- 
logue of  little  scholarly  or  histori- 
cal value.  Of  the  271  pages  in  their 
catalogue,  250  of  them  are  about 
works  of  art  relating  to  Alice.  They 
include  only  five  pages  listing  Alice 
translations,  each  described  in  just 
a few  lines.  Some  of  these  don’t 
exist,  and  some  sixty  are  listed  as 
manuscripts.  One  manuscript  of 
interest  to  me  was  in  an  Australian 
Aboriginal  language,  Wangkatha, 
but  neither  the  manuscript  nor  a 
printed  book  could  be  located.  A 
Wangkatha  language  center  in  Kal- 
goorlie.  Western  Australia,  knew 
nothing  of  it,  and  no  article  about 
it  was  found  in  any  area  newspa- 
per. The  alleged  translator  could 
not  be  located.  In  bibliographical 
description  it  is  called  a “ghost” 
edition. 

In  comparing  their  project 
to  ours,  consider:  Onr  book  and 
exhibition  got  great  reviews  as 
detailed  below,  and  our  book  is  a 
lasting  reference  work  of  scholarly 
significance.  Choice,  the  review 


journal  of  the  American  Library 
Association,  rated  our  book  “Es- 
sential,” their  highest  rating  given 
to  only  6518  books  out  of  193,400 
reviewed  over  the  past  twenty-five 
years,  according  to  Mark  Cum- 
mings, the  journal  editor,  in  an 
email  to  me  of  April  18,  2016.  In 
a later  exchange  he  indicated  that 
more  titan  600,000  books  were  sub- 
mitted for  review  during  that  time. 
The  Choice  reviewer  further  calls 
onr  book  “Indispensable  for  all 
language  and  translation  scholars.” 

We  held  a highly  successful 
exhibition  at  The  Grolier  Club 
in  New  York  in  the  fall  of  2015. 

Our  book  was  the  catalogue  of 
die  exhibition.  Both  the  book  and 
exhibition  were  reviewed  in  The 
Neiv  York  Times  and  in  The  Wall 
Street  Journal.  The  Journal,  which 
published  a full-color,  three-quar- 
ter-page story,  is  the  largest-circu- 
lation  newspaper  in  America.  The 
leading  English-language  newspa- 
per in  India  published  an  exten- 
sive story  on  onr  book.  We  held 
a two-day  translation  conference 
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in  New  York,  with  eight  speakers 
from  around  the  world  and  had 
in  attendance  contributing  writers 
for  the  book  who  spoke  some  forty 
languages.  For  information  on  the 
conference  and  to  view  over  eight 
hours  of  presentations,  go  to  www. 
aliceinaworklofwonderlands.com 
and  click  “The  Conference.” 

2.  Susiiia  wrote  “It  seems  to  me 
that  if  one  is  attempting  to  make 
an  accurate  accotmt  of  a book’s 
translations,  the  study  should  only 
consider  those  translations  that 
are  completed  and  ptiblished.” 
Since  the  book  had  gone  to  the 
press  about  a year  before  publi- 
cation, some  of  the  translations 
had  not  yet  been  published  (btit 
some  of  these  were  at  the  press) 
and  were  listed  in  our  book  as 
“forthcoming.”  Our  book,  being  in 
three  volumes,  is  an  interrelated 
compendium  of  introdtictions, 
contents  pages,  indexes,  essays, 
back-translations,  check-lists,  and 
tables  that  would  have  had  to  be 
revised  on  the  fly,  each  change 
affecting  other  entries  including 
page  numbers,  taking  enormous 
time,  and  giving  opportunity  for 
error,  in  order  to  follow  Stisina’s 
recommendation.  New  transla- 
tions arrived  at  the  press  and 
were  being  published  continu- 
ously. As  evidence  below  shows, 
the  system  we  chose,  which  was 
the  only  practical  one,  worked. 

In  our  book  there  were  editions 
in  thirty-five  langtiages  marked 
“forthcoming,”  and  twenty-fotir 
have  since  been  published.  I am 
in  touch  with  all  but  one  of  the 
remaining  eleven  translators.  Eight 
of  them  tell  me  they  are  working 
on  the  translation.  One  person 
resigned  after  our  book  was  at  the 
press,  and  so  far  I have  not  found 
a replacement.  His  was  to  have 
been  in  the  Scots  dialect  of  East 
Angtis  and  Kincardine.  The  trans- 
lators for  Old  Norse  also  failed  to 
produce  and  recently  resigned, 
btit  a professor  at  the  University  of 
Iceland  has  been  recrtiited.  The 


Ewondo  translation,  a language 
of  Cameroon  in  Africa,  is  ques- 
tionable, as  is  one  of  the  Scottish 
Gaelic  dialects — although  that 
translator,  in  a recent  email,  gave 
me  some  hope.  So,  only  three  of 
the  174  are  uncertain  abotit  deliv- 
ering a complete  text.  But  all  three 
did  submit  their  essay  and  back- 
translation,  which  were  included 
in  our  book,  as  stated  above. 

After  our  book  went  to  the 
press,  an  Alice  edition  in  West 
Lombard,  a language  of  the  Milan, 
Italy,  region,  was  published,  as 
was  one  in  Emoji,  and  one  in 
English — but  in  a font  best  read 
by  severe  dyslectics.  Recall  that  we 
define  a “translation”  as  something 
that  one  who  can  only  read  Eng- 
lish can’t  read.  While  our  book  was 
at  the  press,  we  learned  about  an 
T/kc  edition  in  Limbtirgish  and  in- 
cluded it  in  our  New  York  exhibit, 
but  it  was  too  late  for  our  book. 
This  year  Alice  in  a different  dialect 
of  Limbtirgish  was  found,  and  a 
copy  was  sent  to  me.  Alice  in  Jamai- 
can Creole  was  recently  published 
by  Evertype,  and  Old  Erench  is  at 
the  press. 

One  language  that  we  listed 
as  “forthcoming”  is  Blissymbols, 
a pictorial  symbol  language.  Mi- 
chael Everson,  our  publisher  of 
Alice  translations,  is  the  translator. 
He  was  recently  in  Toronto  for  a 
two-week  meeting  of  the  world- 
wide members  of  the  Blissymbols 
community.  This  edition  will  be 
very  important,  not  just  for  Lewis 
Carroll  people,  but  because  it  will 
be  of  great  use  to  seriously  im- 
paired cerebral  palsy  children  who 
are  presently  tising  the  language 
for  communication,  according  to 
Arika  Okrent  in  her  2010  book 
In  the  Land  of  Irwented  Languages 
(pp. 151-9).  The  problem  Everson 
faced  was  a lack  of  stifficient  sym- 
bols needed  to  translate  Alice,  and 
the  creation  of  these  was  an  objec- 
tive of  the  meeting. 

Professor  Victor  Fet  of  Marshall 
University  in  Huntington,  West 
Virginia,  has  recruited  sixteen 


translators  of  Alice  into  minority 
languages  of  Russia.  His  recruited 
translator  into  the  Kyrgyz  language 
of  Kyrgyzstan  of  Central  Asia  has 
delivered  her  text,  which  is  now  at 
the  press.  In  March  of  2016  Victor 
learned  about  a 1997  ptiblished 
edition  of  Alice  in  Bashkir,  a mi- 
nority language  of  a remote  part 
of  Russia  that  was  not  previotisly 
known  to  us.  At  this  point  we  have 
no  copy. 

As  an  aid  to  understanding  the 
complicated  Carroll  story,  I send  a 
copy  of  the  150th  Anniversary  Edi- 
tion of  the  Annotated  Alice  to  each 
new  translator  that  Victor  or  oth- 
ers recruit.  I recently  sent  copies 
to  translators  recruited  by  Michael 
Everson  who  will  translate  Alice 
into  two  minority  Mexican  lan- 
guages. These  will  be  the  first  two 
from  that  country. 

One  of  the  languages  new  to  us 
is  Ancient  Greek,  and  Alice  is  now 
being  translated  into  it  by  a retired 
schoolmaster  in  England,  whom 
we  learned  about  when  he  trans- 
lated one  of  the  Harry  Potter  books 
into  that  langtiage.  We  also  have  a 
professor  at  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago translating  Alice  inio  Classical 
Greek  of  the  fifth  and  fotirth  cen- 
ttiries  BC,  and  a professor  at  Yale 
working  on  Literary  Late  Egyptian 
Hieroglyphs  from  arotmd  1 350  to 
700  BC. 

When  eveiything  is  totaled,  in- 
cluding the  subtraction  of  three  of 
our  original  174  that  we  may  lose, 
plus  adding  those  editions  in  lan- 
guages newly  found  or  published, 
and  the  recruited  translators  into 
forty-six  languages  new  to  Alice,  we 
cotild  end  up  with  226  languages. 
This  will  make  Alice  the  most 
translated  English-langtiage  novel, 
exceeding  the  present  190  for  The 
Pilgrim ’s  Progress.  Our  recruiting 
effort  is  ongoing,  not  static — I and 
others  work  on  it  continually. 

We  will  not  let  Prof.  Susina 
and  the  Lewis  Carroll  community 
down.  The  ghosts  he  refers  to  are 
gone,  if  they  ever  existed  at  all. 
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purged  from  the  fantasy  world  of 
Wonderland.  We  will  deliver  Alice 
in  more  than  174  languages;  in 
fact  we  have  already  done  so. 

3.  Susina  has  a concern  with  Vol- 
ume Two:  Back-Translations.  He 
writes  “An  attempt  to  read  Volume 
Two:  Back-Translations  is  like  read- 
ing a dictionary.”  The  reviewer  of 
our  book  for  Choice,  Helene  C.  Wil- 
liams of  the  University  of  Washing- 
ton, in  an  email  to  me  of  March  27, 
2016,  wrote  about  a high  school 
girl  who  would  not  agree  with  Su- 
sina: 

“While  these  volumes  were  sitdng 
on  the  living  room  coffee  table 
last  fall,  one  of  my  husband’s  col- 
leagues dropped  by  with  his  high 
school-aged  daughter.  When  the 
adult  discussion  got  a bit  dull, 
Morgan,  the  daughter,  picked 
up  one  of  the  A/icc  volumes  and 
started  thumbing  through  it.  1 
explained  a bit  about  the  pur- 
pose/ motivations  for  the  set, 
and  she  wasn’t  immediately  im- 
pressed. Then  she  started  read- 
ing some  of  the  back-translations, 
and  burst  into  laughter  at  one 
of  them,  which  she  followed  by 
reading  various  tidbits  aloud  to 
us  for  the  next  hour.  She  was  en- 
tranced, and  fully  engaged,  and 
she  has  since  followed  up  with 
emails  about  what  one  can  do 
as  either  a librarian  or  a literary 
investigator  of  mysteries  such  as 
translations.  Jon,  the  work  of  you 
and  your  colleagues  has  inspired 
a new  generation  of  scholar,  and 
I am  thrilled  to  be  able  to  tell 
you  that.” 

4.  Susina  also  writes  that  we 
“come  perilously  close”  to  what 
Lewis  Carroll  calls  “padding”  the 
book.  At  2656  pages  we  had  no 
need  to  do  that  deliberately  or 
inadvertendy.  Susina’s  objection 
is  that  we  included  three  essays 
by  Morton  Cohen,  whom  I call 
the  “Dean  of  Carroll  Scholars” 


and  who  wrote  on  Alice,  Carroll, 
and  the  Alice  books.  Not  all  of  the 
readers  of  our  book  will  be  experts 
about  these  three  subjects,  as  is 
Susina,  bixt  some  will  be  emerg- 
ing Carroll  scholars  who  will  find 
this  background  infonnation 
helpful.  The  intent  of  our  book 
was  to  help  Carroll  scholars  of  all 
levels  and  also  to  make  the  book 
of  interest  to  general  readers. 

5.  Another  criticism  in  the  re- 
view was  that  we  included  Byron 
Sewell’s  work  on  the  imaginary 
language  Zumorigenflit.  Susina 
says  it  “was  unnecessary  and  inap- 
propriate for  what  is  primarily  a 
serious  scholarly  endeavor.”  He 
says  of  himself  that  he  “may  be 
humor  impaired,”  and  he  will  have 
to  be  the  judge  of  that.  Recall  what 
Carroll  wrote  in  the  Preface  to  The 
Game  of  Logic,  as  cited  by  Edward 
Wakeling  in  his  2015  book  Lends 
Carroll:  The  Man  and  His  Circle, 
particularly  the  portion  on  Logic, 
pages  144  to  147.  Wakeling  writes 
about  Carroll’s  use  of  humor 
and  his  “amusing  style.”  Carroll 
called  his  Logic  game  “an  endless 
source  of  amusement.”  Carroll 
liked  humor  and  used  it  to  help 
him  teach  a dry,  scholarly  sixbject. 
Byron  Sewell’s  hixmor  has  a place 
in  our  book,  and  1 thank  him  for 
providing  it.  He  is  one  of  the  Lewis 
Carroll  Society’s  great  hxxmorists, 
scholars,  and  bibliographers. 

My  thanks  to  Alan  Tanxien- 
baum,  the  Technical  Editor  of 
our  book,  who  played  a key  role. 
Weaver  had  no  compixter  as  a 
search  aid  and  no  Alan  to  rational- 
ize so  many  issues.  So  Weaver’s 
book  was  necessarily  short  at  147 
pages,  as  Sixsina  points  out.  As  axi 
example.  Weaver  had  one  Japa- 
nese reprint  listed,  and  we  had 
nearly  900,  the  resixlt  of  a great 
team  ofjapaxxese  check-list  com- 
pilers. Weaver’s  book  is  largely  in 
Latin  letters,  and  ours  is  in  some 
sixty  alphabets,  a number  of  these 
written  right  to  left.  But  using  the 
computer  to  accomplish  our  task 


took  an  expert,  and  that  is  what 
Tannenbatxm  delivered.  Thanks, 
too,  to  the  hook  designer,  Jerry 
Kelly.  He  and  Alan  made  a great 
design  team,  and  oixr  book  is  a 
testament  to  that.  Thanks  to  all 
of  the  251  xxnpaid,  volunteer  writ- 
ers for  our  book,  each  of  whom 
helped  make  the  book  the  success 
that  it  is. 

Prof.  Susina  concludes  with 
“Let  a hixndred  new  translations 
of  Alice’s  Adventures  in  Wonderland 
bloom.”  That  is  my  objective  too 
becaixse  we  know  the  ways  to  pre- 
serve minority  langrxages  are  to 
have  classics  translated  into  them, 
one  of  my  goals,  and  to  teach  the 
langtxages  in  school.  Ethnologue 
says  there  are  7102  languages  spo- 
ken in  the  world  today,  and  they 
predict  that  1000  of  these  will  be 
lost  this  century.  That  still  leaves 
us  a lot  of  opportrmities.  My  goal, 
arrd  1 invite  others  to  join,  is  to 
seek  translators  of  Alice.  We  need 
rrrore  Victor  Fets.  Will  yoix  sign 
ixp?  Please  do  by  contacting  rrre  at 
jalindseth@aol.com. 

Jon  A.  Lindseth 

Hunting  Valley,  Ohio 

m 

In  yet  another  Queen’s  defense,  1 
would  like  to  correct  an  editorial 
error  in  my  review  of  Charles  San- 
tore’s  AAUG  {KL  96:42).  We  know 
that  Queen  Victoria  admired  and 
enjoyed  the  Afo'cc  books  (some  peo- 
ple even  believe  she  wrote  them) , 
and  despite  the  efforts  of  the 
variorrs  censors  of  her  correspon- 
dence (Lord  Esher,  A.  C.  Benson, 
and  especially  her  own  daughter. 
Princess  Beatrix),  there  is  arrec- 
dotal  evidence  that  she  enjoyed  a 
joke,  perhaps  even  if  it  was  orr  her  . 
The  last  sentence  of  the  review 
shorxld  have  read  “I  am  amused; 

1 am  sure  she  worrld  have  beeir.” 

Andrew  Ogus 

San  Francisco,  California 
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No  matter,  so  long  as  one  could 
read...  ‘Alice  in  Wonderland’  ... 
She  bought  it,  to  take  with  her  ... 
Mary  Lee,  It’s  a Great  War, 
Houghton-Mifflin,  Boston,  1929 

m 

If  yon  look  at  the  cover  of  the  TLS 
this  week,  you  may  alternately  see 
a duck  and  a rabbit,  but  you  can- 
not incrementally  merge  them 
together  (to  create  a Carroll-like 
portmanteau  creature,  perhaps: 
the  dnrabbit  or  rabdnck). 

Sig  Abell,  Times  Literary 
Supplement,  October  7,  2016 

m 

Alice  in  Wonderland  — a book 
about  living  in  a world  where 
nothing  makes  sense  made 
perfect  sense  to  me. 

Lynda  Mullaly  Hunt,  Fish  in 
a dree,  Nancy  Paulsen  Books, 
Penguin  Group,  New  York,  2015 



As  I read  Bailey’s  description  of 
how  her  snail  moved,  ate,  slept, 
and  reproduced,  I felt  myself 
shrinking  and  shrinking,  like  Alice 
in  Wonderland,  until  I was  snail- 
size  myself. 

A nne  Fadiman,  in  a blurb  on  the 
dustjacket  c^The  Sound  of  a 
Wild  Snail  Eating  by  Elisabeth 
Tox>a  Bailey,  Algonquin  Books, 
North  Carolina,  2010 

% 

lie  had  a ‘tardy  understanding,’ 
a ‘weak  imagination,’  and  a ‘slow 
mind’,  none  of  which  was  helped 
by  his  lack  of  recall.  All  his  facul- 
ties slumbered  along  together, 
snoring  gently;  he  makes  his  brain 
sound  like  a tea  party  at  which 
all  the  guests  were  Dormice. 

I have  seen  him  past  sixty  put 
our  agility  to  shame:  leap  into  the 
saddle  in  his  furred  gown,  do  a 
turn  over  the  table  on  his  thumb, 
hardly  ever  go  up  to  his  room 


without  taking  three  or  four  steps 
at  a time.  ...  This  Father  William 
figure  had  other  fine  qualities,  all 
more  characteristic  of  his  genera- 
tion than  of  Montaigne’s. 

Sarah  Bakeiuell,  Flow  to  Live:  Or 
A Life  of  Montaigne  in  One 
Question  and  Twenty  Attempts 
at  an  Answer,  Chatto  & Windus, 
London,  201 0 

m 

I sulk  unattractively  in  the  back 
of  the  car — I feel  like  Alice  when 
she  grew  tall,  a huge  outsize  girl 
trapped  in  amongst  identical 
smaller  ones.... 

Kate  Atkinson,  Behind  the 
Scenes  at  the  Museum,  Picador, 
London,  1999 

m 

For  a moment,  though,  I saw  a 
pool  of  tears. 

Anthony  Lane,  “The  Current 
Cinema,  ’’The  New  Yorker, 
August  29,  2016 

m 

Finished,  I sit  in  a semicircle  with 
my  new  menacing  friends  like 
we’re  at  the  oddest  tea  party  this 
side  of  Wonderland.  No  room!  No 
room!”  cries  one  of  the  sharks, 
playing  both  the  Hatter  and  the 
March  Hare. 

Steoen  Rowley,  Lily  and  the 
Octopus,  Simon  & Schuster,  New 
York,  2016 

^ 

But  before  you  start  to  think  he 
is  a stern  scientist,  I have  to  tell 
you  [Stephen  Hawking]  can  be 
very  funny.  I went  to  a fancy  dress 
party  he  threw,  and  the  theme 
was  Alice  in  Wonderland.  He 


went  as  the  Mad  Hatter,  and  he 
looked  great.  I went  as  the  King  of 
Hearts  and  looked  ridiculous,  but 
he  said  I looked  “magnificent”. 

Ben  Bowie,  the  guardian,  com, 
Steptember  22,  201 6 

0 

Many  aspects  of  [the  story  of 
Basilitis]  pull  ns  into  the  world  of 
Roman  late  antiquity:  clashing  reli- 
gious practices,  legal  interference 
in  religion,  the  brutality  of  the 
laws,  and  the  willingness  of  all  par- 
ties to  believe  a very  great  many 
impossible  things  before  breakfast. 
Jam.es J.  O’Donnell,  The  Ruin 
of  the  Roman  Empire,  A New 
History,  HarperCollins,  New  York, 
2008 

m 

Anden  returned  to  the  idea  of 
children  dancing  in  a ring  of 
agape  in  a lecture  at  the  New 
School  in  which  he  quoted  a pas- 
sage from  Lewis  Carroll’s  Through 
the  Looking-Glass  that  suggests  an 
association  of  the  image  with  the 
music  of  the  spheres.  The  pas- 
sage describes  Alice  dancing  witb 
Tweedledum  and  Tweedledee: 
...she  took  hold  of  both  hands 
at  once:  the  next  moment  they 
were  dancing  round  in  a ring.  . . 
Arthur  Kirsch,  in  the  introduction 
to  The  Sea  and  the  Mirror:  A 
Commentary  on  Shakespeare’s 
d’he  Tempest  by  W.  H.  Auden, 
Princeton  University  Press, 
Princeton,  New  Jersey,  2003 

M 

The  walrus  and  the  carpenter. 

They  were  considering  passion. 

Not  oysters.  Oysters  are  supposed 
to  be  aphrodisiacs.  Did  Lewis 
Carroll  know? 

Jane  Gardam,  Bilgewater,  Europa 
Editions,  New  York,  2016 
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m 

Hersh  writes  in  his  book’s  first 
chapter  that  “the  White  House’s 
story  might  have  been  written  by 
Letvis  Carroll:  would  Bin  Laden, 
target  of  a massive  international 
manhunt,  really  decide  that  a 
resort  town  forty  miles  from  Is- 
lamabad would  be  the  safest  place 
to  live  and  command  al-Qaida’s 
operations?” 

Ahmed  Rashid  in  a rexhexu  of 
Seymour  Hersh ’s  The  Killing  of 
Osama  Bin  Laden,  New  York 
Review  of  Books,  September  29, 
2016 


“If  I had  a world  of  my  own, 
everything  would  be  nonsense. 
Nothing  would  be  what  it  is,  be- 
cause everything  would  be  what 
it  isn’t.  And  contrariwise,  what 
is,  it  wouldn’t  be.  And  what  it 
wouldn’t  be,  it  would.  You  see?” 

So  said  Alice  in  her  eponymous 
adventures  through  Wonderland. 

Lewis  Carroll’s  heroine  would 
feel  right  at  home  watching  the 
EU  referendum.  This  unusual 
debate  has  thrown  together  politi- 
cians from  wildly  different  politi- 
cal traditions  on  both  sides  of  the 
campaign,  and  seen  many  of  them 
shift  their  rhetoric  on  the  big  is- 
sues. Call  it  cognitive  dissonance 
or  call  it  polidcal  expediency,  but 
it  has  been  remarkable. 

Take  George  Osborne’s  “emer- 
gency Budget”,  which  confirmed 
that  Westminster  has  fallen 
through  the  looking  glass. 

Asa  Bennett,  The  Telegraph, 

June  20,  201 6 


M 

“I  weep  for  you,  the  Walrus  said,  I 
deeply  sympathize.  I see  the  diffi- 
culty, but  it’s  early  days  yet ...” 
Dorothy  L.  Sayers,  Unnatural 
Death,  Berm,  London,  1930 

^ 

“Have  a sandwich,”  said  Miss 
Climpson. 

“Thank  you,”  said  Wimsey,  “or 
some  hay.  There  is  nothing  like 
it  when  you  are  feeling  faint,  as 
the  White  King  truly  remarked...” 
Dorothy  L.  Sayers,  Strong  Poison, 
Gollancz,  London,  1930 

{Sayer’s  books  are  rife  with  Car- 
rollian  references  — Ed.  ] 


Donald  Trump  reminds  me  of 
some  monstrous  hgure  out  of 
Lewis  Carroll’s  writings.  An  amal- 
gam of  the  Red  Queen  (“Wliy, 
sometimes  I’ve  believed  as  many  as 
six  impossible  things  before  break- 
fast!”), Humpty  Dumpty  (“Wlien 
I use  a word  it  means  just  what  I 
choose  it  to  mean,  neither  more 
or  less!”),  and  the  Bellman  in  “The 
Hunting  of  the  Snark”  (“What  I 
tell  you  three  times  is  true!”) 

Ian  McDonald,  Georgetown, 
Guyana,  in  a letter  to  The 
Economist,  September  3,  2016 

n 


IS 

Wlien  bariatric  surgery  is  thought 
of  as  a phenomenon  happening  in 
our  society,  rather  than  as  a drama 
for  a particular  individual,  one  be- 
gins to  think  of  the  Red  Queen  in 
Alice  in  Wonderland,  who  has  to  run 
and  nm  just  to  stay  in  place.  Sur- 
gery changes  a person  into  a being 
with  a different  intesdnal  tract,  a 
different  hormonal  response  to 
food — it’s  almost  like  becoming  a 
member  of  a new  species,  one  bet- 
ter adapted  to  our  current  world. 
Rivka  Galchen,  “Keeping  It  Off,  ” 
The  New  Yorker,  September  26, 
2016 


Mrs.  Quantock  hurried  by  with 
averted  face,  and  naturally  every- 
body wanted  to  know  who  the  Red 
Queen  from  Alice  in  Wonderland 
was. 

E.F.  Benson,  Lucia  in  London, 
Htuchinson  Go,  Ltd.,  London, 
1927 

m 

Actually  I’m  like  the  Mad  Hatter 
and  the  March  Hare  because  I’m 
into  unbirthdays. 

Francesc  Mialles,  Love  in  Lower- 
Case,  Penguin  Books,  Nerv  York, 
2016 

IS 

She’s  broad  and  I’m  high. 
Mistranslation  ( according  to 
Howard  Chang)  of  the  “She ’s  the 
Broad  and  Em  the  High  / Were  the 
University  ” line  referred  to  in  the 
Chinese  version  of  The  Annotated 
Alice:  150'*’  Anniversary  Deluxe 
Edition,  p.  320. 
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^^ings 


DesI; 

OF  STEPHANIE  LOVETT 


Greetings  to  one  and  all!  I hope  that  the  de- 
tailed Fall  2016  meeting  report  in  this  is- 
sue will  be  a chance  for  those  of  you  who 
were  there  to  relive  a day  full  of  ideas  and  people  that 
caught  your  interest  and  sparked  some  new  thoughts. 
I know  we  all  welcome  the  chance  not  only  to  remi- 
nisce but  also  to  consider  the  talks  at  our  own  pace 
and  in  more  depth!  Don’t  forget  to  follow  up  on  the 
links  in  yonr  meeting  notice  to  read  and  see  more 
work  from  our  speakers:  Monica’s 
blog  “educating  alice,”  Matt’s  Knight 
Letter  articles  (you  do  know  there’s 
an  online  archive  of  the  KL  that 
yon  can  click  on  from  onr  website, 
right?),  work  by  and  about  Marvin 
d’aylor  and  Charlotte  Priddle  avail- 
able online,  Dana  Walrath’s  TEDx 
talk,  and  Jan  Siisina’s  work  for  the 
Knight  Letter  and  many  other  jour- 
nals. The  talks  we  heard  at  the  Fales  Library  were  in- 
vitations to  pursue  rich  veins  of  thought  about  Alice, 
literature,  and  Carroll;  sources  of  personal  meaning, 
artistic  expression,  education  and  commimication; 
and  so  many  other  creative  and  intellectual  avenues. 

For  those  of  you  who  weren’t  there,  all  those  re- 
sources are  available  to  you  as  well,  and  we  provide 
in-depth  meeting  reports  partly  to  give  all  members 
as  much  of  the  experiences  the  LCSNA  has  to  of- 
fer as  possible.  There  is  another  purpose,  though: 
to  let  members  who  have  never  come  to  a meeting 
know  what  they’re  like,  so  that  those  who  aren’t  sure 
if  meetings  are  for  them  can  see  that  they  are!  The 
best  way  to  describe  onr  meetings  is  to  say  they  are 
“Carrollian,”  unsurprisingly,  but  in  the  sense  that 
they  embody  an  enthusiastic  interest  in  a wide  vari- 
ety of  things.  Like  Carroll  himself,  LCSNA  meetings 
are  likely  to  pursue  some  serious  thoughts  about  life, 
the  universe,  and  everything;  some  whimsical  no- 
tions and  wordplay;  perhaps  the  art  and  science  of 
photography;  some  earnest  concern  about  the  messes 
people  can  get  into  when  they  neglect  logic;  a very 
sincere  love  of  art;  an  ap[)reciation  of  unlocking  the 
universe  through  mathematics;  and  robust  connec- 
tions to  other  creative  people  and  movements  of  the 
past  and  present.  Aid,  again,  like  Carroll,  onr  meet- 


ings combine  a powerful  intellectual  curiosity  with  a 
playful  humor  in  a way  that  epitomizes  the  humane 
approach  to  life  and  learning. 

A1  this  means  that  LCSNA  meetings  are  neither 
academic  conferences  nor  Comic-Cons.  You  might 
hear  a professor  give  a talk,  and  you  might  see  some- 
one in  a costume  or  a Cheshire  Cat  T-shirt,  but  there 
really  isn’t  anything  else  quite  like  an  LCSNA  meeting. 
The  person  you  chat  with  at  the  coffee  break  might 
be:  an  actor/playwright  who  has 
studied  the  life  of  Lewis  Carroll  in  ev- 
ery detail  before  creating  a dramatic 
interpretation,  a book  collector  with 
a passion  for  bibliographical  nuance, 
a surrealist  artist/ scholar,  a Disney 
expert,  a mathematician,  a walking 
encyclopedia  of  Aice  in  pop  culture, 
an  expert  on  the  hundreds  of  times 
Alice  has  been  staged,  a person  whose 
heart  belongs  to  Aice,  or  someone  who  came  once 
with  a friend  and  liked  the  people  so  much  he  or  she 
just  keep  coming  back  (there  are  a surprising  numher 
of  those!).  A Carrollian  spirit  of  enthusiasm  pervades 
these  gatherings,  and  evei'yone  from  the  casual  fan 
to  the  serious  scholar  finds  something  interesdng  to 
think  about  and  someone  fun  to  talk  with. 

Onr  twice-yearly  meetings  are  held  in  the  spring 
and  fall,  usually  in  April  and  October,  and  we  do  onr 
best  to  schedule  them  in  cities  that  are  easy  to  get  to 
and  attractive  to  visit  (for  both  Carrollian  and  general 
reasons).  Every  effort  is  made  to  hold  them  in  plac- 
es where  members  live  and/or  are  willing  to  travel 
to — and  that  have  a host  institution,  exhibition,  host 
member,  or  other  impetus  for  our  visit.  Generally,  that 
means  being  in  New  York  City  once  a year — where  the 
Fales  Library  at  NYU,  NYIT,  the  Grolier  Club,  and  the 
Morgan  Library  & Musenm  have  generously  hosted 
us — then  varying  the  year’s  other  site  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. This  might  mean  Harvard,  the  Ransom  Center 
at  UT-Austin,  the  Osborne  Collection  in  Toronto,  the 
Huntington  Library  in  San  Marino,  the  Newberry  Li- 
braiy  in  Chicago,  the  Rosenbach  Library  in  Philadel- 
phia, a theater  in  Santa  Fe,  or  the  Arne  Nixon  Center 
in  Fresno.  We  have  onr  greatest  number  of  members 
in  California,  followed  by  New  York,  and  the  goal  is 
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to  have  the  best,  most  interesting  meetings  we  can, 
wherever  there  are  important  collections  to  visit, 
speakers  to  invite,  and  members  to  gather. 

The  next  meeting  will  see  ns  returning  to  San 
Francisco  in  the  spring  of  2017,  giving  the  Califor- 
nians a turn  at  traveling  less,  and  everyone  else  an 
excuse  to  visit  one  of  the  world’s  great  cities.  Please 
circle  the  weekend  of  April  1,  2017,  on  your  calendar 
and  put  in  now  for  personal  days  and  airline  miles,  be- 
cause our  West  Coast  members  have  been  designing  a 
wonderful  meeting  for  ns.  There  will  probably  be  an 
outing  on  the  Friday  of  that  weekend,  as  well  as  the 
twentieth-anniversary  Maxine  Schaefer  Reading.  On 
Saturday,  we  will  gather  at  the  state-of-the-art  Koret 
Center  of  the  San  Francisco  Public  Library  for  a great 
day  of  talks,  hearing  from  Amanda  Lastoria,  editor  of 
the  Lewis  Carroll Rexnew,  on  Alicehook  design;  Howard 
Chang,  creator  of  an  annotated  Chinese  version  (his 
own,  not  Gardner’s),  on  annotating  Alice kor  Chinese 
readers;  Stuart  Moskowitz  on  puzzles  in  Dodgson’s 
unpublished  math  manuscripts;  Joseph  W.  Svec,  au- 
thor of  Sherlock  Holmes  an  d the  Adventure  of  the  Grinning 
Cat,  on  Sherlock  Holmes/Lewis  Carroll  crossovers; 
Peter  Hanff,  deputy  director  of  the  Bancroft  Library, 
on  “Baum’s  American  Wonderland”;  Amanda  Ken- 
nel, PhD  candidate  at  USC,  on  Japanese  translations; 


and  discussion  about  Looking-Glass  House  ^rom  Daniel 
Singer,  Andrew  Ogns,  and  Jonathan  Dixon.  Follow- 
ing that,  there  will  be  a reception  at  the  remarkable 
San  Francisco  Center  for  the  Book,  and  on  Sunday  we 
are  all  invited  to  visit  the  fabulous  Burstein  collection, 
where  there  will  also  be  food  and  socializing. 

So,  you  may  have  been  thinking  that  meetings 
aren’t  for  you — and  I realize  that  people  join  organi- 
zations for  lots  of  reasons.  I certainly  belong  to  several 
simply  as  a gesture  of  support  or  because  I want  the 
publications,  and  I could  not  be  convinced  to  become 
more  involved  in  those.  However,  I hope  I have  paint- 
ed an  attractive  picUire  of  the  broadly  appealing  and 
also  broadly  welcoming  gatherings  that  the  LCSNA 
enjoys  twice  a year.  There’s  not  a meeting — and  this 
was  my  30"'  anniversary  year — that  I don’t  learn  some- 
thing that  sets  my  brain  whirring,  that  I don’t  have 
my  heart  soar  at  seeing  old  friends,  and  that  I don’t 
have  the  enchantment  of  meedng  a new  one.  In  be- 
tween meetings,  the  news,  information,  and  personal 
connections  keep  percolating  through  our  Facebook 
page  (don’t  miss  out  on  that!),  but  there  is  nothing 
like  spending  time  with  people  who  understand  you. 
In  this  world,  it  can  be  tough  to  find  your  people — 
come  on,  we’ll  be  waidng  for  you  in  Everybody’s  Fa- 
vorite City,  San  Francisco! 


Joseph  Cadagin 
Paula  Capps 
Margaret  Pyne 
Stephan  Folan 


Glen  Bessner 
Phyllis  Davidson 
Alice  Hobizal 
Nathan  Sewell 


Adrian  McCoy 
Stuart  Moskowitz 
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3ln  iHemoriam 

► >^*^<  ^ 


David  Delamare 

December  9,  1951  — September  19,  2016 


Renowned  artist  and  musician  David  Delamare 
died  suddenly  of  natural  causes  in  his  Portland, 
Oregon,  studio  at  the  age  of  64.  His  wife  and 
publisher,  Wendy  Ice,  said  in  a post  that  “after 
eight  full  years  of  work  on  the  Alice  book,  Da- 
vid died  on  the  very  day  that  it  began  binding. 
He  left  with  all  his  major  work  complete,  all  his 
affairs  in  order,  in  his  favorite  room,  in  his  sig- 
nature clothing  (black  v-neck  t-shirt  and  Levis) , 
with  his  beloved  rabbits,  at  his  favorite  time  of 
day,  having  just  expressed  contentment  and 
love  to  his  wife.  If  it’s  possible  to  have  a perfect 
death,  David  Delamare  had  one.” 

Born  in  Leicester,  United  Kingdom,  David 
was  an  artist  from  an  early  age,  spending  most 
of  his  life  in  Portland,  Oregon.  Known  particu- 
larly for  beings  in  the  twilight  realm — fairies, 
mermaids,  dragons,  eccentrics,  and  the  like — 
he  illustrated  his  first  book.  The  Hawk’s  Tale,  in 
1988.  It  was  followed  by  The  Steadfast  Tin  Soldier 
(1990),  The  Nutcracker  (1991),  his  original  story 
The  Christmas  Secret  (1991),  The  Tivehe  Days  of 
Christmas  (1992),  his  adaptation  of  Cinderella 
(1993),  another  original  story  The  Man  in  the 
Moon  and  the  Hot  Air  Balloon  (1996),  and  Mid- 
night Farm,  a collaboration  with  Carly  Simon 
(1997).  In  2000,  Collins  & Brown  published 


Mermaids  & Magic  Shoxus:  The  Paintings  of  David. 
Delamare.  In  2001,  David  produced  an  “edgier” 
book,  Animerotics:  A Forbidden  Cabaret  in  26  Acts. 
Wendy’s  company.  Bad  Monkey  Productions, 
sells  his  paintings  and  prints. 

Because  he  disliked  personal  appearances, 
Wendy  was  kind  enough  to  address  the  Society 
in  an  unforgettable  illuminated  talk,  “Betwixt 
and  Between:  Liminality  in  Alice  and  the  Cre- 
ation of  Art,”  at  AlicelbO,  discussing  his  Won- 
derland in  the  context  of  artists  and  their  muses 
{KL  95:19).  The  book,  begun  in  2008,  contains 
nearly  a hundred  otherworldly  illustrations  in 
his  characteristic  muted  palette,  featuring  an 
all-animal  cast  (with  the  exception  of  Alice  her- 
self), in  a stunning  display  of  talent  and  imagi- 
nation that  sets  it  in  a class  by  itself  among  Alice 
illustrators. 

The  tale  of  its  crowdfunded  publication  is 
analogous  to  that  of  the  1865  Alice  in  that  a dis- 
appointed David  and  Wendy  had  to  reject  the 
first  edition  and  have  it  entirely  redone  by  a 
different  printer  and  binder.  The  book  will  be 
available  in  December. 

David  is  survived  by  Wendy  Ice;  his  mother, 
Una;  his  rabbit  muses;  a giant  tortoise;  and 
many  friends  and  patrons. 
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Ill  Delamare’s  vision  of 
Wonderland,  images  express 
a feeling  slate  rather  than 
a literal  interpretation  of 
the  text.  Scenes  are  set  at 
dusk  and  all  the  human 
characters  except  Alice  are 
depicted  as  animals. 
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Lewis  Carroll  8c  Motion  Pictures 

DAVID  SCHAEFER 


Did  Lewis  Carroll,  an  individual  very  inter- 
ested in  photography,  ever  see  a motion 
picture?  The  answer  is  that  he  might  have. 
His  diaries  never  mention  seeing  “living  pictures” 
(the  nomenclature  for  motion  pictures  during  the 
last  years  of  his  life) , but  he  nonetheless  fully  enjoyed 
the  “movies”  of  his  day — the  lantern  slide  show.  The 
invention  of  a source  of  brilliant  light,  the  limelight, 
at  about  the  time  of  Carroll’s  birth,  allowed  for  the 
display  of  glass  lantern  scenes  to  large  numbers  of 
people  simnltaneonsly,  giving  rise  to  the  great  popu- 
larity of  magic  lantern  presentations. 

In  1856,  Carroll  bought  a magic  lantern  slide 
projector  (in  this  case  probably  using  an  oil  lamp 
as  the  light  source)  and  presented  a New  Year’s  Eve 
slide  show  to  the  children  at  Croft  School,  a school 
established  by  his  father,  the  rector  of  Croft  Chnrch. 
The  show  had  47  slides  and  13  songs,  six  of  which 
Carroll  himself  sang,  the  other  seven  being  sung  by 
the  children.  A month  later  he  records  seeing  a magic 
lantern  history  of  Bluebeard.  He  liked  the  slides,  but 
thought  the  accompanying  lecture  “rather  dull.” 

Twenty  years  and  many  slide  shows  later,  Carroll 
would  be  having  a disagreement  with  a slide  show 
operator  exhibiting  slides  of  Tenniel’s  Alice  illustra- 
tions, with  Carroll’s  permission,  but  incltiding  Alice 
dialogue,  without  his  permission. 

In  1874  (when  Carroll  was  42!),  Cecil  Hepworth 
was  born.  Twenty-nine  years  later,  Hepworth  would 
bring  Alice  into  the  world  of  motion  pictures.  Hep- 
worth’s  father  was  a “celebrated  British  magic  lantern 
showman.”  Cecil  followed  in  his  father’s  footsteps  un- 
til 1895,  when  he  saw  motion  picture  pioneer  Robert 
Paul  projecting  40-second  “living  pictures.”  He  re- 
cords that  “This  was  a modern  miracle  I shall  never 
forget.” 

Two  years  later,  Hepworth  figured  out  how  to  at- 
tach a film  mechanism  to  the  front  of  his  slide  projec- 
tor, and  bragged  that  he  could  “change  over  in  a sec- 


ond from  lantern  slides  to  ‘living  pictures.’”  He  put 
on  shows  using  his  slides  and  40  seconds  of  film  from 
his  friend  Paul’s  junk  basket.  Could  Carroll  have  seen 
one  of  these  half-hour  presentations  with  its  beauti- 
ful slides  in  gorgeous  colors,  accompanied  by  ajumpy 
40-second  black-and-white  movie,  and  perhaps  been 
not  too  impressed  with  the  “living  pictures”?  Hep- 
worth was  presenting  these  shows  two  years  before 
Carroll’s  death,  so  the  possibility  exists  that  Carroll 
might  have  seen  a 40-second  movie,  although  he  does 
not  record  doing  so. 

Cecil  Hepworth  went  on  to  develop  one  of  the 
earliest  British  film  companies.  Thomas  Edison  held 
basic  American  motion  picture  patents,  but  he  ne- 
glected to  apply  for  these  patents  in  Europe,  then  re- 
fused to  sell  his  films  to  individuals  who  used  Europe- 
an cameras  and  projectors.  Not  being  able  to  obtain 
footage  from  a major  American  producer,  the  British, 
Cecil  Hepworth  among  them,  began  shooting  their 
own  movies. 

Hepworth  and  Company’s  first  film,  shot  in  1899, 
was  entitled  “Express  Trains  in  a Railway  Crossing” 
and  ran  for  about  30  seconds.  In  1903,  four  years  and 
430  films  later,  the  Hepworth  Company  produced  a 
10-minute  long  film  entitled  “Alice  in  Wonderland,” 
the  very  first  Alice  film.  Hepworth  stated  that  it  was 
the  longest  film  produced  as  of  1903.  The  film,  with 
its  tinted  and  toned  color  scenes  and  an  Alice  who 
changed  size  before  the  audience’s  very  eyes,  was  ex- 
hibited throughout  Europe  and  in  the  United  States. 

Thus  began  the  retelling  of  the  Alice  story  in  the 
film  medium,  a medium  that  has  played  a tremen- 
dous part  in  ensuring  the  contintiing  popularity  of 
Lewis  Carroll’s  masterpiece. 

Note:  Edxuard  Wakeling  is  of  the  opinion  that  there  is  no 
xuay  Carroll  could  have  seen  a motion  picture,  even  ajumpy 
one  of  just  40  seconds,  and  not  haxje  been  excited  enough  to 
record  it  in  his  diary. 
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The  Alice  That  Never  Was: 
Harper Planned  1866  Wonderland 

AUGUST  A.  IMUOLTZ,  JR.  CLARE  IMHOTZ 


The  story  of  Lewis  Carroll’s  withdrawal  in 
1865  of  the  first  printing  of  Alice’s  Adventures 
in  Wonderland  and  the  sale  of  1,952  copies 
to  the  firm  of  D.  Appleton  & Co.  of  New  York  has 
heen  told  many  times.  What  is  less  well  known  is  that 
the  New  York  firm  of  Harper  & Brothers,  the  largest 
American  publishing  honse  of  that  time,  announced 
late  in  1865  its  intention  to  publish  Alice’s  Adventures 
in  Wonderland  in  the  United  States.  In  his  official  his- 
tory of  Harper’s,  Eugene  Exman  notes  that: 

The  Harpers  turned  down  one  of  the  best  of 
the  English  books,  Alice’s  Adxjentures  in  Wonder- 
land. After  warning  poachers  by  announcing 
it  “in  press”  late  in  1865,  they  had  the  book 
read  by  Charles  Nordhoff,  who  sent  it  to 
another  reader.  Miss  Mary  Titcomb.  Either 
she  reported  negatively  or  Messrs.  Appleton 
protested,  for  Harper  consideration  went  no 
further.' 

Exman’s  statement  about  Harper’s  plan  for  an  Alice, 
which  seems  to  have  been  largely  overlooked  by  bib- 
liographers, is  in  fact  supported  by  an  entry  in  the 
Memoranda  Book  series  of  the  records  of  Harper  8c 
Brothers,  now  in  Columbia  University’s  Buder  Library 
in  New  York.  The  entry  for  December  2,  1865,  un- 
der the  heading  of  “sent  to  Miss  Titcomb,”  contains 
a list  of  several  books  including  the  title  “Alice’s  Ad- 
ventures in  Wonderland.”  The  title  is  annotated  “re- 
ported to  Adams  and  declined,  December  15,  1865.”^ 
Even  before  A/icc  was  declined,  in  the  Announce- 
ments section  of  the  December  9,  1865,  issue  of  The 
Roundtable,  A Saturday  Reineiv  of  Politics,  Finance,  Litera- 
ture, Society  and  Art,  one  reads  the  following: 

Messrs.  Harper  & Brothers  announce  “Max- 
well Drewitt,”  by  G.N.  Trafford;  “Alfred 
Hagart’s  Household”  by  Alexander  Smith; 

“Wives  and  Daughters”  by  Mrs.  Gaskell;  “The 
Handy  Horse  Book;”  Boner’s  “Transylvania;” 
“Musgrave’s  Homer;”  “Drafts  on  My  Memory;” 
by  Lord  Lenox;  “The  Bine  Ribbons;”  by  A.H. 
Drury;  “The  Cypresses;”  “Alice’s  Adventures  in 
Wonderland;”  Dunbar’s  “Social  Life;”  etc. 


This  notice  had  gone  to  press  before  Miss  Titcomb 
had  rendered  her  judgment.  The  copy  of  Alice  that 
Miss  Titcomb  read  must  have  been  one  of  the  London 
Macmillan  Alice  books  that  were  issued  on  November 
18,  1865,  but  dated  1866  on  the  title  page,  i.e.,  the 
second  prindng.  Of  the  ten  other  books  announced 
with  Alice  on  December  9,  1865,  and  listed  above,  only 
two  were  in  fact  published  by  Harper’s.  There  was  no 
copyright  treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  the  Unit- 
ed States  in  those  years;  hence  the  works  of  British 
authors  were,  to  their  great  consternation,  printed  in 
America  without  any  royalty  being  paid  to  them  or 
their  publishers.  According  to  Donald  A.  Redmond, 
“The  old-fashioned  firm  of  Harper  had  a nineteenth- 
century  reputation  as  book  pirates... They  had  issued 
Dickens’  works  since  1842  and  once,  in  1848  paid  him 
£5.”^^  There  is  no  record  of  Carroll  ever  having  had 
any  dealings  with  Harper’s  regarding  Alice.  Nor  has 
our  examination  of  Macmillan’s  correspondence  files 
at  the  British  Library  yielded  any  pertinent  letters  to 
Harper’s  or  their  agent. 

The  1,952  rejected  copies  of  the  1865  Alice  (the 
entire  printing  of  2,000  less  48  copies  Carroll  had  giv- 
en to  friends)  were  sold  to  Appleton  in  the  spring  of 
1866.  These  copies — the  original  sheets  bound  with  a 
new  title  page  dated  1866  and  naming  D.  Appleton, 
New  York,  as  publisher — must  have  arrived  in  New 
York  soon  thereafter.  But,  as  Grant  Overton  wrote,  the 
Appleton  Alice  “was  for  some  months  a ‘ping,’”'*  and 
the  21-year-old  William  Worthen  Appleton,  who  had 
arranged  for  its  publication,  “found  himself  called 
upon  more  than  once  to  defend  his  choice.  Then  of  a 
sudden,  the  edition  seemed  to  melt  away  over  night.”'’ 

Apparently,  Appleton  was  slow  to  market  Alice  in 
America.  The  earliest  periodical  advertisement  we 
have  found  for  the  Appleton  Alice  is  a July  28,  1866, 
annotmeement  in  The  Round  Tabk.  There  followed  a 
number  of  announcements  and  advertisements  for 
the  book  over  the  rest  of  that  year. 

But  back  to  Harper’s.  Charles  Nordhoff,  the  fa- 
ther of  the  novelist  of  the  same  name  (who  wrote  a 
number  of  works  with  James  Norman  Hall,  including 
Mutiny  on  the  Bounty)  was  himself  an  author,  a news- 
paper man,  and  an  employee  of  Harper’s  from  1851 
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to  almost  1870.  He  recorded,  in  an  address  he  gave 
before  the  Tuesday  Chib  of  San  Diego,  California,  in 
1900,  that: 

One  day  Mr.  [Fletcher]  Harper  put  the 
MS.  of  a book  on  my  table,  saying  “I  wish 
you’d  read  that,  and  give  ns  your  opin- 
ion in  writing  - xvhether  we  ought  to  publish 
it."  Another  day  he  gave  me  several  other 
MS.  articles  offered  for  the  Magazine 'wxih 
the  same  direction.  Thus  I became  one  of 
the  “readers,”  of  which  there  were  a num- 
ber, some  in  the  House,  others  outside. 

The  crucial  question  in  his  mind  in 
regard  to  any  article  or  hook  was,  as  he 
put  it  to  me  in  the  line  above  which  I have 
italicized,  “whether  we  ought  to  publish 
it;”  which  meant  not  precisely  whether  it 
had  great  literary  merit,  but  whether  it 
would  he  intelligible,  interesting  and  use- 
ftil  to  the  average  American  readers,  farm- 
ers, mechanics,  clerks  and  their  families. 

Mr.  Harper  made  very  few  mistakes.*’ 

After  Nordhoff  left  Harper  & Brothers,  he 
became  one  of  the  most  distinguished  reporters  for 
James  Gordon  Bennett’s  influential  New  York  Herald 
newspaper.  He  died  in  1901. 

Mary  Titcomb,  a graduate  of  what  was  then  called 
Mount  Holyoke  Female  Seminary,  in  addition  to  be- 
ing a reader  for  the  firm,  was  the  author  of  the  regu- 


lar columns  “Sayings  and  Doings”  in  Harper’s  Bazaar 
and  “Home  and  Foreign  Gossip”  for  Harper’s  Weekly. 
She  was  a descendant  of  an  old  Newburyport,  Mas- 
sachusetts, family  and  died  in  1910 — by  which  time 
Alice’s  Aduentures  in  Wonderland  had  sold  more  than 
200,000  copies. 

Perhaps  Fletcher  Harper  did  make  only  a few 
mistakes,  but  clearly  he,  Gharles  Nordhoff,  and  Mary 
Titcomb  made  one  huge  mistake  with  Lewis  Carroll’s 
Alice.  It  would  not  be  until  1901  that  Harper  & Broth- 
ers brought  out  an  edition  of  Alice,  the  best-selling 
children’s  book  of  its  time. 

' Exman,  Eugene.  The  House  of  Ilmper:  The  Making  of  a 
Modem  Puhlisher.  (New  York:  Harper  Perennial,  2010),  p. 
99. 

- Archives  of  Harper  & Brothers,  181 7-1914  (Microform) . 
(Cambridge:  Chadwyck-Healey,  1982),  Reel  22, 
Memorandum  Book  Vol.  2,  p.  365. 

^ Redmond,  Donald  A.  Sherlock  Holmes  among  the  Pirates: 

( iofjyrighl  and.  Conan  Doyle  in  Am.erica.  1890—1930. 

(Westport,  CT:  Greenwood  Press,  1990),  p.  75. 

' “Plug”  was  a publishing  term  used  at  the  time  Overton 
was  writing  (1925)  to  describe  a book  that  was  selling 
badly. 

° Overton,  Grant.  Parlrail  of  a Publisher  and.  the  First  Hundred 
Years  of  the  House,  of  Appleton,  1825-1925.  (New  York:  D. 
Appleton  and  Company,  1925),  pp.  52-53. 

Nordhoff,  Charles.  Reminiscences  of  Some  Fd.it.ors  I Have 
Known:  Fletcher  Harper,  William  Cullen.  Bryant,  Parke  Ciod.win, 
pimes  Cordon.  Bennett.  (San  Diego:  Tuesday  Club  of  San 
Diego,  California,  1900),  pp.  4-5. 


■DLLberf  b^  Scott  Acfarvis^  August  21^  2016 


I THINK  IT  IS 
IIAPORTANT  FOR 
EVERY  ElAPLOYEE 
TO  UNDERSTAND  OUR 
COIAPANY'S  iNCOfAE 
STATEIAENT. 


OUR  EBIDA  HAVE 
BEEN  AHORTIZEO 
OVER  AN  ACCRUED 
lAARKET  DISCOUNT 


I DONT  HAVE  TIKE 
TO  GET  INTO  ALL  OF 
THE  DETAILS.  50  I'LL 
HIT  THE  HIGH  POINTS. 


C IK-'AREC  1 
LAST  YEAR. 


KEANWHILE.  OUR 
CAPITAL  ACCOUNT 
LIABILITIES  HAVE 
A PASS-THROUGH 
INCOKE  THAT  IS  FAR 
LARGER  THAN  OUR 
ONE -TIKE  COSTS. 


AND  THE  KOKE 
RATHS  OUTGRABE 


I WASN'T 
LISTENING 


i 
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WRAP  PARTY: 


ON  DUST  JACKETS 

Mark  Burstein 

Dust  jackets,  aka  wrappers,  were 
originally  designed  to  be  the 
red-haired  stepsister  of  the  book 
trade.  The  cloth-bound  covers 
themselves — ^whether  relatively 
plain  or  the  elaborately  decora- 
tive works  of  gilded  art  that  they 
became  in  the  late  nineteenth  and 
early  twentieth  centuries — simply 
needed  protection  in  transit.  At 
first,  the  jackets  were  plain  brown 
paper,  gradually  acquiring  a bit 
of  idendfying  type,  color,  decora- 
tion, and  advertising  through  the 
years  (but  even  then,  meant  to 
be  thrown  away  after  purchase). 
Eventually  they  became  today’s 
glossy  repository  of  art,  decora- 
dve  type,  audtor  photos,  blurbs, 
and  other  text  hxring  one  to 
purchase  the  book,  or  even  oth- 
ers by  that  author  or  publisher. 
That  they  traded  priorities  in  the 
bibliophile’s  garden  is  evidenced 
by  the  fact  that  a first  edition  of 
The  Sun  Also  Rises  goes  these  days 
for  around  $4,000,  but  with  a dust 
jacket?  $25,000.  No  wonder  dust 
jackets  themselves  these  days  are 
often  enclosed  in  another,  usu- 
ally transparent  plasdc,  wrapper. 

The  name  of  Lewis  Carroll 
has  often  been  bandied  about  as 
the  inventor  of  the  modern  dust 
jacket,  or  of  the  pracdce  of  print- 
ing titles  on  the  spine,  or  the  like. 
Fortunately,  we  can  now  set  the 
issue  at  rest,  thanks  to  the  in-depth 
research  of  bookseller  and  col- 
lector Mark  R.  Godburn,  whose 
Nineteenth-Century  Dust  Jackets  was 
published  by  the  Private  Libraries 
Association  and  Oak  Knoll  Press 
this  year  (ISBN  978-1-58456-347- 
1 ) . This  erudite  work  contains  an 
entire  chapter  endtled  “Lewis  Car- 
roll’s  Paper  Wrappers.” 

Godburn ’s  research  into  the 
depths  of  the  Rosenbach,  among 
other  places,  is  a revelation.  He 
has  unearthed  strong  evidence 
that  both  Wonderland  and  Looking- 
Glass  were  originally  issued  in 
jackets,  although  there  are  no 
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surviving  examples.  (Perhaps 
some  are  cached  along  with  the 
missing  volumes  of  CLD’s  diary?) 
He  reprints  seven  of  Carroll’s  let- 
ters, four  previously  unpublished, 
on  the  subject,  mostly  to  do  with 
The  Hunting  of  the  Snark.  Much  of 
the  “ado”  over  Carroll’s  role  in  this 
development  stems  from  a letter 
he  wrote  to  Alexander  Macmillan 
on  February  6,  1876,  which  was 
alluded  to  in  Charles  Morgan’s 
The  House  of  Macmillan  (Macmil- 
lan, 1943),  hrst  reproduced  typo- 
graphically in  Cohen  and  Gan- 
dolfo’s  Lewis  Carroll  and  the  House 
of  Macmillan  (Cambridge,  1987), 
and  printed  here  in  facsimile.  Car- 
roll  asks  that  the  “lengthways  title 
cut  for  the  back  of  the  book”  be 
printed  on  the  spine  of  the  paper 
wrapper,  and  he  provides  an  ilhis- 
tration. 

Ben  Trovato'  strikes  again;  alas, 
Carroll  was  not  the  hrst.  Titles 
printed  along  the  spine  of  dust 
jackets  date  back  at  least  to  1837, 
and  Macmillan  himself  had  is- 
sued other  such  covers  before  the 
Snark.  Carroll  was  merely  suggest- 
ing, not  inventing — just  one  more 
instance  of  his  “queer  love  of  tell- 
ing a lion  how  to  roar  and  a cat 
how  to  lap  milk,”  as  Charles  Mor- 
gan put  it.  The  Snarkls  gray  jacket 
was  also  an  early  example  of  using 
the  back  cover  of  the  wrapper 
for  advertising  (in  this  case,  for 
Carroll’s  Wonderland  in  English, 
French,  German,  and  Italian,  and 
his  Looking-Glass) . 

For  devoted  bibliophiles.  God- 
burn’s  book  contains  a luxurious 
amount  of  material,  handsomely 


and  informatively  presented,  on 
dust  jackets  for  “British,  European, 
and  American”  titles  (I  guess  since 
Brexit,  it  must  be  delineated  that 
way).  Thumbs  up! 

' An  Italian  term  {Se  non  e 
vero,  e ben  trovato)  borrowed 
into  English,  meaning  “well- 
conceived,  even  if  not  true.” 

See  “Another  Ben  Trovato,” 

(AX  94:10). 
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ALICE:  LIVE  <2r’ HOLOGRAPHIC 

David  Day 

From  May  through  October  2016, 
the  Shaw  Festival  in  Niagara-on- 
the  Lake,  Ontario,  presented  Peter 
Hinton’s  musical  production,  Alice 
in  Wonderland.  Directed  by  Hinton 
and  with  nineteen  original  songs 
by  Allen  Cole,  the  performance 
featured  a frame  story  much  in 
tune  with  Carrollian  scholar  Char- 
lie Lovett’s  observation:  ''Alice’s 
Adventures  in  Wonderland  began 
as  a performance — a one  man 
improvisational  stoi'y-telling  show 
given  by  the  Oxford  mathemat- 
ics lecturer  Charles  Dodgson  to 
three  little  girls  named  Alice, 
Lorina,  and  Edith  Liddell.” 

Lewis  Carroll’s  love  of  theater 
was  constant  and  lifelong.  He  is 
known  to  have  attended  in  excess 
of  400  plays.  His  diaries  record 
his  enthusiasms  for  productions 
that  gave  him  great  joy,  and  oth- 
ers that  moved  him  to  tears.  He 
saw  stellar  performances  by  Henry 
Irving,  Ellen  Tree,  Charles  Kean, 
Jenny  Lind,  and  Ellen  and  Kate 
Terry.  He  photographed  and  be- 
came friends  with  many  of  these 
performers,  most  memorably  the 
famous  Terry  theater  family. 

Both  the  book  and  this  new 
musical  play  begin  “all  in  the  gold- 
en afternoon”  with  the  real-life 
boating  excursion  that  took  place 
on  July  4,  1862,  on  a branch  of  the 
Thames  near  Oxford.  On  stage, 
two  young  college  dons,  Dodg- 
son and  Robinson  Duckworth,  in 
straw  hats  and  boating  stiits,  row 
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I'he  cast  of  the  Shaw  Feslkial’s  Mice  in  Wonderland 
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the  three  little  daughters  of  the 
dean  of  Christ  Chtirch  from  Folly 
Bridge  to  Godstow  village.  During 
that  voyage  the  girls  beg  Dodgson 
to  tell  them  a story.  And  so  begins 
the  tale  of  a girl  named  Alice  who 
falls  down  a rabbit  hole. 

Peter  Hinton’s  adaptation  is 
remarkable  both  for  its  fidelity  to 
the  original  text  and  for  its  intro- 
duction of  newly  created  dialogue 
entirely  in  keeping  with  Carroll’s 
sensibilities  and  wordplay.  The  ad- 
dition of  operetta  flourishes  in  the 
style  of  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  are 
especially  impressive. 

d'he  play  also  successfully  in- 
tegrates aspects  of  the  lives  of 
real-life  Victorians — specifically 
those  of  the  Oxford  circle  of  the 
Liddell  family — with  those  of  Won- 
derland’s fantastic  creatures  and 
creations.  The  entire  Shaw  Festival 
production,  like  the  book  itself, 
is  redolent  of  the  Victorian  age, 
when  all  entertainment  was  live 
and  local,  from  the  dramas  and 
ojjerettas  of  the  grand  theaters 
and  music  halls  to  the  amateur 
dramatic  society  halls  and  private 
drawittg  rooms  with  their  tableatix, 
charades,  and  recitations.  This  new 
production  is  also  full  of  Carroll’s 
clever  parodies  of  popular  games, 
dances,  pageants,  pantomimes. 


btirlesques,  nursery  rhymes,  poems 
and  songs  of  the  day. 

The  real-life  Charles  Dodgson 
was  an  amateur  magician,  gadge- 
teer,  photographer,  and  inventor, 
and  an  early  adopter  of  many 
technological  fads  and  fancies 
of  his  day.  ffe  collected  magic 
lanterns,  a camera  obscura,  me- 
chanical toys,  peep  show  devices, 
and  many  other  gadgets.  And  as 
so  much  of  Wonderland  is  about 
illusion  and  transformation.  Car- 
roll  would  have  been  fascinated 
by  how  effortlessly  this  spectacular 
production,  like  the  storyteller’s 
boat,  drifts  between  real  and 
imaginary  worlds.  He  would  also 
have  appreciated  the  near-instant 
shifts  in  scenes,  scale,  and  size; 
the  beantifnl  computer-generated 
scenery;  the  stunning  costtimes; 
and  the  many  remarkable  illu- 
sions— including  Alice’s  fall,  the 
metamorphosis  of  the  Caterpillar, 
and  the  slow  vanishing  act  of  the 
Cheshire  Cat.  And  certainly,  the 
pioneer  photographer  and  gadge- 
teer  would  have  been  enthralled 
by  the  on-stage  transformation  of 
a live  little  girl  into  a nine-foot-tall 
holographic  Alice. 

The  Shaw  Festival’s  production 
of  Alice  in  Wonderland  shows  how 
Lewis  Carroll’s  love  of  the  theater 
has  been  reciprocated  by  the  love 


shown  by  today’s  theater  for  his 
eternal  dreamchild.  For  as  difficult 
as  Wonderland  is  to  stage,  there 
has  been  an  enduring  fascination 
with  the  ways  and  means  of  recre- 
ating that  world  for  the  pleasure 
of  theater  audiences.  So,  like  the 
King  of  Hearts,  we  must  “begin  at 
the  beginning!”  Once  again,  we 
hope  to  discover  something  of  the 
magic  of  that  “golden  afternoon” 
long  ago,  on  that  riverbank  far 
away,  where  we  may  be  caught  tip 
in  that  eternal  moment  when  Alice 
tumbled  down  the  rabbit  hole. 

David  Day  is  the  author  0/ Alice’s  Ad- 
ventures in  Wonderland  Decoded 
(Doubleday,  2015). 

n 

Alice  Through  the  Looking  Glass: 

AUTOPSY  OF 
AN  EXPENSIVE  FLOP 

James  Welsch 

In  1978,  Michael  Cimino  took 
home  the  Best  Picttire  and  Best 
Director  Academy  Awards  for  his 
epic  The  Deer  Hunter,  and  was  thus 
given  a free  pass  to  make  whatever 
he  wanted  next.  Heaven’s  Gate, 
an  even  grander  Western  epic, 
went  spectacularly  over  budget, 
costing  $44  million  dollars.  The 
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critical  backlash  to  Cimino’s  hu- 
bris led  to  the  film  making  only 
$3.5  million  at  the  box  office. 

The  fiasco  almost  caused  the 
United  Artists  studio  to  collapse. 
Seven  years  later,  director  Elaine 
May  thought  that  Dustin  Hoff- 
man and  Warren  Beatty  would 
be  funny  as  a hapless  songwriting 
duo  who  gets  involved  in  a Middle 
Eastern  guerrilla  war.  Ishtars 
budget  ballooned  to  $50  million, 
but  it  took  in  only  $14  million, 
killing  the  director’s  career. 

Theyjust  don’t  make  flops  like 
they  used  to!  Although  Rolling 
Stone  pronounced  Alice  Through 
the  Looking  Glass  “floppier  than 
the  average  flop,”  very  few  people 
will  lose  their  heads  as  a result 
of  this  failure.  After  all,  Disney 
also  owns  Star  Wars,  Marvel,  and 
Pixar,  and  Zootopia  made  over  a 
billion.  They’re  doing  fine.  The 
week  after  Alice  Through  the  Looking 
Glass  opened,  many  news  outlets 
performed  autopsies  explaining 
how  an  installment  in  a beloved 
franchise  with  A-list  stars  could 
tank  as  hard  as  it  did.  This  movie 
didn’t  flop  because  it  was  a bad 
movie.  That  was  incidental.  It  cost 
$170  million  to  make,  but  took 
in  just  $35  million  over  Memorial 
Day  weekend.  It  was  greenlit  in  the 
first  place  because  Tim  Burton’s 
2010  Alice  in  Wonderland  made  over 
a billion  dollars  worldwide,  and 
is  still  one  of  the  top  twenty-five 
highest-grossing  films  of  all  time. 
That  movie  was  a success  because 
of  a brilliant  marketing  campaign, 
the  big  names  making  it,  and  cul- 
turally perfect  timing  for  a nostal- 
gic Alice  movie.  That  cocktail  of 
the  Zeitgeist  put  a lot  of  butts  in 
seats,  but  did  it  generate  a love  for 
the  “Underland”  universe  that  left 
people  still  hungry  for  a sequel 
six  years  later?  Decidedly  no  . Was 
it  a Heaven ’s  Ga/e-level  fiasco  that 
will  end  anyone’s  career?  Also  no. 
(Except  maybe  for  Johnny  Depp, 
but  we’ll  get  back  to  that.) 

No  one  here  needs  to  be  re- 
minded that  releasing  a sequel 


to  Alice  in  Wonderland  exactly  six 
years  later  and  calling  it  Through 
the  Looking-Glass  has  been  done 
before.  In  searching  for  audience 
responses  to  this  movie,  I was 
disheartened  to  find  a few  fans 
who  considered  the  second  book 
to  be  much  worse  than  the  first. 
They  cheered  that  this  movie 
made  the  right  decision  to  have 
litde  relation  to  its  title’s  source. 
Yes,  there  was  Humpty  Durnpty 
and  chess  pieces  and  a few  quotes. 
And  Alice  gets  into  Underland  this 
time  around  by  going  through  a 
looking  glass.  But  the  beauty  and 
language  of  TTLG  remain  unsul- 
lied by  this  messy  film. 

On  Thursday,  June  2,  2016, 1 
filled  a thermos  full  of  sake  and 
bought  a ticket  to  a 4:25  p.m. 
showing  in  downtown  Berkeley, 
California.  To  my  great  delight,  I 
was  the  lone  audience  member, 
which  allowed  me  the  luxury  of 
using  my  phone  without  bothering 
other  viewers.  I mostly  browsed 
Twitter  for  other  audience  reac- 
tions, many  of  which  were  posi- 
tive! Then  a miracle  happened. 

At  5:30,  the  power  for  the  whole 
block  went  out,  and  a stressed- 
out  theater  manager  issued  the 
matinee  crowd  free  passes  to  come 
back  another  time.  (I  used  mine 
to  see  the  Anthony  Wiener  docu- 
mentary.) Will  Alice  successfully 
defeat  the  sinister  Time?  Will  she 
again  slay  the  Jabberwock  before 
it  eats  the  Mad  Hatter’s  parents?  I 
may  never  learn.  I also  was  saved 
from  seeing  the  scene  where  Alice 
wakes  up  in  a sanatorium  and  is 
diagnosed  with  “female  hysteria” 
(which  I thought  was  code  for 
Victorian  women  who  enjoy  sexual 
intercourse). 

“Alice  causes  a scandal  by  wear- 
ing a psychedelic  Chinese  dress 
to  a soiree,”  I tweeted  at  4:42  p.m. 
“Alice  is  a feminist  hero  for  want- 
ing to  be  a female  colonialist  in  a 
male  colonialist  world.” 

Seriously  though,  what’s  up 
with  the  “Alice  as  a ship  captain” 
thing?  At  the  end  of  the  first 


movie,  Alice  is  seen  sailing  off  to 
colonize  China.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  sequel,  she’s  the  captain  of  a 
merchant  ship,  fighting  off  pirates 
in  a storm.  Back  in  England,  she’s 
told  by  the  Patriarchy  that  she’s  too 
female  to  be  a captain,  and  they 
demote  her  to  clerk.  One  of  the 
reasons  the  2010  film  made  over  a 
billion  dollars  was  that  it  was  widely 
popular  in  Asia.  (And  in  later 
weeks,  China  did  help  towards 
making  back  the  second  film’s  bud- 
get.) Considering  that  the  product 
itself  is  a high-fructose  com  syrup- 
spiked  American  export,  isn’t  it 
more  than  curiouser  that  these 
films  feature  an  Alice  working  for 
the  notorious  East  India  Company? 
Down  in  Underland,  she’s  a white 
girl  who  saves  the  locals  from  their 
own  dangerous  cultural  faults 
and  slays  the  dragonlike  monster. 
She’s  basically  Daenerys  Targaryen 
( Game  of  Thrones) . 

Also,  she  steals  from  Time  a 
device  called  the  Kronosphere, 
which  causes  the  very  fabric  of 
space-time  to  erode.  Doesn’t  that 
make  Alice  more  of  a comic  book 
villain  than  Time  is?  Are  we  rooting 
for  the  wrong  side? 

At  4:54  p.m.,  I tweeted,  “If 
Johnny  Depp  had  green  hair,  he’d 
look  more  like  the  Joker  than  the 
Mad  Hatter.”  This  brings  us  back 
to  one  of  this  phenomenon’s  cen- 
tral mysteries.  What  the  hell  is  up 
with  Depp?  Many  critics  are  blam- 
ing this  movie’s  poor  performance 
squarely  ou  him.  A week  before  it 
came  out,  his  wife.  Amber  Heard, 
posted  pictures  of  her  bmised-up 
face  and  filed  for  divorce.  Bad  tim- 
ing for  Disney,  but  Johnny  Depp’s 
box  office  mojo  had  shriveled  up 
already.  He  started  his  career  as  a 
quirky  indie  darling,  but  proved 
to  the  establishment  that  he  could 
draw  crowds  with  the  billion-dollar 
Pirates  of  the  Garibhean  movies, 
and  then  with  Alice  in  Wonderland. 
Then  critics  turned  on  him,  ir- 
ritated by  his  overexposed  and 
trying-too-hard  performances. 

Alice  Through  the  Looking  Glass  isn’t 


Depp’s  first  big  budget  flop:  It’s 
his  third  recent  one,  after  The  Lone 
Ranger  And  Mordecai.  This  bomb 
could  be  the  thing  that  blows  him 
off  the  A-List. 

I don’t  mean  to  pile  on  the 
Mad  Hatter,  but  Depp’s  depiction 
is  baffling.  His  maketip  is  horrible, 
his  facial  ticks  are  annoying,  and 
his  accent  ill-defined.  The  actor’s 
Jack  Sparrow  and  Willy  Wonka  had 
soul.  Bnt  his  Mad  Hatter  doesn’t 
seem  to  have  any  core  or  defining 
characteristics.  And  he  qtiite  often 
foregoes  even  wearing  a hat. 

Helena  Bonham  Carter,  Anne 
Hathaway,  and  the  rest  of  the  cast 
are  fine.  This  is  also  the  final  film 
to  feature  the  great  Alan  Rickman. 
R.I.R  Sevems  Snape,  and  someone 
I wotild  have  loved  to  hear  voice 
the  caterpillar  in  a real  AA/W ad- 
aptation. 

When  the  2010  movie  came 
ont,  there  was  quite  a lot  of  writ- 
ing, here  and  elsewhere,  about 
Alice’s  long  history  in  the  mov- 
ies. It’s  often  been  noted  that  the 
structure  of  Lewis  Carroll’s  books 
doesn’t  lend  itself  to  a very  good 
movie  plot.  Some  of  the  faithful 
adaptations  have  been  chill.  Alice 
is  often  older  than  seven — bnt  has 
she  ever  been  as  old  as  26,  Mia  Wa- 
sikowska’s  current  age?  [ See  “The 
Age  of  Alice,  ” KL  88:10-12  - Ed.] 

The  Alice  returning  to  Wonder- 
land premise  has  been  done  by 
others  besides  Tim  Burton,  so  no 
one  had  any  expectations  that  the 
2016  movie  was  going  to  be  based 
on  Looking-Glass.  Filmmakers  are 
totally  allowed  to  tell  an  original 
story  featuring  public  domain 


characters.  The  new  characters 
they  introduce.  Time  (Sacha  Baron 
Cohen)  and  his  clockwork  hench- 
men, Seconds  and  Mintites,  are 
considerably  more  interesting  than 
the  versions  of  Wonderland  char- 
acters we  get  here,  some  of  whom 
have  next  to  nothing  to  do  in  the 
film  and  are  jtist  there.  (Here’s  look- 
ing at  you.  Big  Puppy,  whom  most 
people  don’t  even  remember  from 
the  book.  Is  there  any  less  famotis 
Wonderland  character?) 

The  Toronto  Sun 'wrote,  “Alice, 
of  Alice  in  Wonderland  fame,  is 
dead  to  me  now.  Alice  Through  the 
Looking  Glass  has  killed  her  off  as 
a viable  character  for  a movie.” 
Damn!  Anyone  want  to  bet  on 
tbe  next  time  there’ll  be  an  Alice 
in  Wonderland  fdm?  I’ve  got  5-to-l 
odds  on  2022.  This  time  arotmd, 
Alice  will  be  35  and  rettirn  to  a 
war-torn  Wonderland  ruled  by  a 
Tnimpist  dictator  donnouse. 

Tbe  central  sin  of  this  film 
isn’t  that  they  tised  Lewis  Car- 
roll’s  characters.  It’s  that  Disney 
attempted  to  flesh  out  a universe 
for  the  franchise,  here  called  Un- 
derland. In  a misguided  attempt 
to  give  its  main  characters  depth, 
they  gave  tis  “origin  stories”  for  the 
Mad  Hatter  and  the  Red  Queen. 

I hate  origin  stories.  I don’t  care 
how  Batman’s  parents  died, 
please  just  drop  us  into  the  story 
in  medias  res.  Much  of  the  time- 
traveling  plot  of  Alice  Through  The 
Looking  Glass  is  spent  delving  into 
why  the  Mad  Tea  Party  happened 
and  why  the  Qtieen  of  Hearts  is 
so  angry  (spoiler  alert:  it’s  tarts). 
This  is  a time-traveling  preqnel 
masquerading  as  a seqtiel  to  a 


movie  that  was  already  a sequel  to 
Alice  in  Wonderland.  Linda  Wool- 
verton’s  screenplay  is  a mess. 

“Alice  Through  the  Looking 
Glass  is  a movie  for  anyone  who 
ever  skimmed  a passage  of  Lewis 
Carroll  and  thotight,  ‘This  is 
great,  bnt  it  could  tise  a bit  more 
Terminator,'”  said  Justin  Chang  in 
the  LA  Times.  The  first  half  hour 
drowns  ns  in  exposition  for  plots 
we  couldn’t  care  less  about.  Ger- 
main Lussier  at  ^o9 wrote,  “Alice 
and  tbe  Hatter  stand  in  one  place 
and  exchange  information.  Alice 
and  the  Wliite  Queen  (Anne 
Llathaway)  stand  stationary  and 
exchange  information.  Alice  and 
Time  share  a conversation  filled 
with,  you  guessed  it,  extraneotis  in- 
formation. It’s  all  in  beautifiil  set- 
tings, but  it’s  a textbook  instance 
of  telling  instead  of  showing.”  This 
style  of  direction — where  half  of  a 
movie  is  noisy  computer  graphics 
and  the  other  half  is  people  talk- 
ing to  each  other  while  sitting  on 
conches  in  rooms — sounds  a lot 
like  the  hallmarks  of  the  greatest 
seqneler  and  prequeler  of  our  era 
. . . George  Lucas.  Director  James 
Bobin  has  given  us  the  Star  Wars 
prequel  to  Alice  in  Wonderland 
that  no  one  asked  for.  That  little 
mustachioed  clockwork  guy’s  voice 
even  sounds  eerily  like  Jar  Jar 
Binks. 

Then  again,  going  from  place 
to  place  and  having  conversations 
with  different  characters  is  more 
or  less  exactly  what  Lewis  Carroll’s 
Alice  books  consist  of,  and  that’s 
the  reason  they  don’t  make  great 
movies.  So  to  rephrase.  Through  the 
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Looking-Glass  wouldn't  work  as  a 
Hollywood  movie  because  it’s  just 
Alice  going  from  place  to  place 
and  having  great  conversations. 

So  instead  they  made  a movie  in 
which  Alice  goes  from  place  to 
place  and  has  conversations  about 
plot  exposition.  And  then  she’s  in- 
sdtutionalized  for  female  hysteria. 

I was  saved  by  the  gods  of  the 
Pacihc  Gas  and  Electric  Company 
from  having  to  watch  the  second 
half  of  this  film.  But  the  truth  is 
that  this  movie  and  its  predecessor 
will  be  how  a generation  of  young 
people  will  first  experience  Won- 
derland characters,  and  now  every- 
one knows  the  Mad  Hatter’s  origin 
story.  Another  way  to  look  at  it  is 
that  this  movie  was  so  bad,  maybe  it 
will  inspire  a young  reader  to  won- 
der if  the  book  version  of  Through 
The  Looking  Glass  is  any  better.  Or 
maybe  they’ll  go  watch  Michael 
Cimino’s  four-hour-long  Director’s 
Cut  of  Heaven ’s  Gate  instead. 
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ALICE  OUT  OF  TIME: 

MARKETING,  META, 

& THE  MILLENNIAL  ALICE 

Hayley  Rushing 

Alice  Through  the  Looking  Glass  was 
a film  named  by  committee.  Can’t 
you  just  see  the  men  in  suits?  They 
were  probably  the  same  commit- 
tee members  who  decided  that  the 
2010  movie  would  be  titled  Alice  in 
Wonderland  rather  than  something 
sensible  like  Return  to  Wonderland. 
As  in  2010,  the  focus  was  recogni- 
tion, banking  on  the  draw  of  a 
familiar  name  to  reassure  and  lure 
fickle  audiences.  You  can  almost 
see  the  moment  when  the  com- 
mittee realized  that  there  are  in 
fact  two  Alice  books.  So  why  not 
just  name  this  movie  sequel  after 
the  literary  sequel?  The  problem 
is  that  the  2010  Alice  in  Wonderland 
was  not  an  adaptation  of  Alice’s  Ad- 
ventures in  Wonderland,  so  its  sequel 
would  of  course  not  be  an  adapta- 
tion of  Through  the  Looking-Glass. 
The  titling  is  lazy  marketing,  sti- 


fling what  might  have  been  some 
creative  reimagining.  (Granted, 
they  didn’t  stick  to  the  titles  en- 
tirely. Alice  in  Wonderland  is  short- 
hand for  Alice’s  Adxientures  in  Won- 
derland. The  looking-glass  hyphen 
was  removed,  and  Alice  was  given 
top  billing — a choice  guaranteed 
to  create  more  audience  recogni- 
tion, I’m  sure.)  Looking-glasses 
have  their  place  in  the  film,  being 
the  portal  between  the  worlds,  but 
they’re  not  significant  enough  to 
warrant  inclusion  in  the  title.  Alice 
Out  of  Time  is  my  preferred  title, 
and  just  imagine  how  different 
your  experience  of  the  film  wotild 
have  been  with  a title  like  that — no 
expectation  of  ties  to  Looking-Glass, 
just  another  story  about  Alice. 

Adaptation  is  a complicated 
concept  these  days.  We  live  in 
an  age  of  sequels,  franchising, 
“cinematic  tmiverses,”  and  fan 
fiction,  where  revisiting  familiar 
territory  is  a mix  of  safe  bets  and 
the  opioid  kiss  of  nostalgia.  Nei- 
ther of  Burton’s  Alice  films  was  an 
adaptation  in  the  strictest  sense; 
they  were  instead  engagements 
with  the  meta-concepts  of  Won- 
derland. The  DVD  advertisements 
declared,  ‘Your  favorite  Wonder- 
land characters  are  back!”  and 
that’s  what  the  films  deliver.  As  1 
discussed  in  my  talk  at  Alice  150, 
there  exist  in  the  public  conscious- 
ness ideas  of  Alice,  Wonderland, 
and  all  its  denizens — a meta-Alice, 
as  it  were — that  consist  not  only 
of  the  original  Carrollian  text, 
but  of  a palimpsest  painted  over 
and  over  with  every  adaptation 
that  has  come  since.  Movies  like 
these  are  engagements  with  those 
meta-Alice  concepts  rather  than 
adaptations  of  a story,  taking  those 
painted  concepts  down  from  the 
shelf,  playing  with  them  like  a 
child’s  beloved  toys,  and  acting 
out  new  stories.  They’re  much 
like  fan  fiction,  filling  in  gaps  and 
elaborating  on  details  to  show  a 
world  that  has  its  own  workings 
and  characters  with  their  own 
lives,  filled  with  friendships,  his- 


tories, and  the  reasons  things  are 
the  way  they  are.  In  Alice  Through 
the  Looking  Glass,  the  Hatter  has  a 
name,  a family  with  a tradition  of 
millinery,  and  childhood  friends 
in  the  March  Hare,  Cheshire  Cat, 
and  Tweedles.  The  Red  Queen’s 
oversized  head  from  the  first 
movie  isn’t  just  bizarre  character 
design:  The  sequel  tells  us  it’s 
traumatic  edema  from  an  injury. 
Maybe  we  weren’t  necessarily  ask- 
ing the  question,  but  we  got  an 
answer. 

Like  Burton’s  Alice  in  Wonder- 
land before  it,  Alice  Through  the 
Looking  Glass  borrows  from  Ameri- 
can McGee’s  2000  Alice  \\deo  game 
and  the  concept  of  the  Millennial 
Alice  that  was  bred  from  it.  I men- 
tioned in  my  Alice  150  talk  that  the 
Millennial  Alice  consists  of  five 
features:  an  older  Alice  (usually 
a teenager),  a dark/spooky/goth 
aesthetic,  a return  to  Wonderland, 
a Wonderland  at  war,  and  insane 
asylums  or  mental  illness  in  gen- 
eral. Alice  in  Wonderland  already 
had  most  of  these  features,  but 
the  bingo  card’s  been  filled  with 
the  addition  of  Alice  being  briefly 
institutionalized.  But  beyond  those 
features,  Alice  Through  the  Looking 
Glass  borrows  from  the  steampunk 
elements  of  McGee’s  Alice,  as  a 
large  portion  of  the  gameplay  is 
in  a time-obsessed  Mad  Hatter’s 
clockwork  castle  (it  was  Time’s  cas- 
tle in  the  film).  American  McGee 
said  in  his  talk  to  our  Society  a 
few  years  ago  that  Burton  owes 
him  a check  for  the  inspiration  he 
provided.  He  can  make  that  two 
checks  now. 

1 wouldn’t  say  that  ATTLG  is  a 
great  film.  I might  even  hesitate 
before  calling  it  particularly  good. 
But  it  comes  from  a place  of  famil- 
iar trends  in  material  and  storytell- 
ing that  fits  neatly  into  the  mosaic 
of  the  Millennial  Alice — so  it 
serves  its  purpose  in  perpetuating 
that  mythos.  And  if  nothing  else, 
Alice  tried  to  bring  Hammer  pants 
back  into  style.  That’s  a worthwhile 
endeavor. 
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THE  OTHER  OTHER  ALICE 

Mark  Burstein 

Two  seemingly  identical  highly 
illustrated  books  sit  next  to  each 
other  in  many  Carroll  collectors’ 
bookshelves:  The  Other  Alice:  The 
Story  of  Alice  Liddell  and  Alice  in 
Wonderland  and  The  Story  of  Alice 
in  Her  Oxford  Wonderland.  Both 
are  the  same  in  format,  both  were 
written  by  Christina  Bjork  and 
illustrated  by  Inga-Karin  Eriksson, 
and  both  were  published  by  R&S 
Books,  just  one  year  apart  (1993 
and  1994,  respectively).  We  all 
can  name  a multitude  of  different 
translations  and  editions  of  the 
Alice  books  in  various  languages, 
of  course,  but  two  nearly  indis- 
tinguishable books  by  the  same 
publisher  within  a year  of  each 
other?  Curiouser  and  curiouser. 


I wrote  to  Chrisdna,  and  re- 
ceived this  reply: 

The  reason  there  are  two  dif- 
ferent translations  is  that  R&S 
Books  (an  American  publish- 
ing house  owned  by  the  Swed- 
ish publishing  house  Raben  & 
Sjogren)  asked  Joan  Saridin  (an 
American  author,  illustrator, 
and  translator  living  in  Sweden 
at  that  dme)  to  translate  it.  I 
never  liked  that  translation;  it 
‘flattened  out’  all  myjokes  and 
understatements,  and  was  longer 
than  my  Swedish  version.  She 
told  me  she  thought  it  necessary 
for  an  American  audience’s  un- 
derstanding of  the  text. 

O 

Then  the  British  distributor 
said  that  this  translation  was  no 


good,  not  Bridsh  enough.  So 
Raben  & Sjogren  asked  the  won- 
derful British  translator  Patricia 
Crampton  (translator  of  Astrid 
Lindgren’s  books).  I was  very 
proud  when  Patricia  accepted  to 
do  my  book.  Every  word  in  this 
new  translation  felt  really  ‘me.’  I 
was  so  happy.  And  it  was  shorter 
than  the  Swedish  one! 

The  book  exists  in  other 
languages  too  (German,  Italian, 
Spanish,  Catalan,  Japanese,  Rus- 
sian, and  maybe  some  more). 


But  it  is  only  the  English  that  ex- 
ists in  two  versions. 

How  nice  of  you  to  ask  about 
that  old  book;  I thought  it  was 
totally  forgotten  in  this  world. 

So:  mystery  solved. 
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Alice’s  Adventures  in  Wonderland 
Illustrated  by  Charles  van  Sandwyk 
The  Eolio  Society,  2016 
[no  ISBN] 

This  deluxe  Limited  Edition 
volume  is  an  elegant  exemplar 
of  contemporary  and  traditional 
techniques  of  the  bookmaker’s 
art.  It  comes  in  its  own  box,  its 
impressive  manufacturing  speci- 
fications listed  in  the  back,  and 
includes  an  original  signed  etch- 
ing by  Charles  van  Sandwyk,  a 
renowned  Canadian  illustrator. 
Calfskin  vellum-blocked  binding 
(surprisingly,  not  from  a Mock 
Turtle),  generous  margins  and 
leading,  and  gold-plated  initial 
caps  intertwined  with  motifs 
opening  each  chapter  add  to  the 
luxurious  feeling.  Van  Sandwyk’s 
skillfully  rendered,  whimsical  illus- 
trations comprise  eleven  tipped-in 
full-color  plates  with  hand-drawn 
floral  borders,  on-page  mono- 
chromes, a generous  helping  of 
pen-and-ink  line  drawings,  nine 
tipped-in  “scraps,”  and  a “Chart  of 
Wonderland”  on  the  endpapers. 
Alice’s  appearance  is  based  on  that 
of  Miss  Liddell,  and  the  overall 
feeling  is  that  the  pictures  could 
have  been  drawn  a century  ago. 

A few  injured  cucumbers  hover 
in  the  scene  of  the  rescued  Bill 
the  Lizard,  one  of  the  book’s  droll 
concepts;  others  include  the  invi- 
tation’s being  delivered  by  Royal 
Mail  (a  snail),  and  what  pictures 
would  look  like  if  actually  drawn  in 
treacle. 

The  edition  is  limited  to  1,000 
copies,  selling  for  $865;  www. 
foliosociety.com/book/ALA  or 
+866  (255-8280).  When  asked. 
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Limited  Editions  Marketing 
Manager  Christine  Grant  said, 

“As  yet  we  have  no  plans  for  a 
trade  edidon,  bnt  it  is  not  im- 
possible that  we  would  publish 
[one]  in  the  fullness  of  time. 

We  published  both  limited  and 
non-limited  editions  of  The 
Wind  in  the  Willoxus  with  Charles 
van  Sandwyk’s  illustradons,  and 
both  were  hugely  successful.” 



The  Future  of  the  Nineteenth- 
Century  Dream-Child:  Fantasy, 
Dystopia,  Cyberculture 
Amy  Billone 
Roudedge,  2016 
ISBN:  978-1-138-93891-5 

Rose  Oxoens 

What  do  Michael  Jackson,  James 
Bond,  Peter  Pan,  Harry  Potter, 
and  Alice  all  have  in  common? 
Why,  the  designation  of  “dream- 
child,”  naturally.  In  this  tight  and 
ddy  text  by  Amy  Billone,  readers 
are  catapulted  into  a muldverse 
offering  a dynamic,  finely-tuned 
exploration  of  the  emergence 
of  the  nineteenth-century 
dream-child  and  its  progressive 
appearances  in  modern-day  lit- 
erature, film,  and  pop  culture. 

Wlien  I was  a literature  major  in 
college,  this  type  of  writing  was  my 
bread  and  butter:  There  was  noth- 
ing qidte  so  captivating  to  me  as  a 
writer  taking  multiple  cultural  ref- 
erences and  tying  them  together 
in  intricate  and  exploratory  ways. 
One  might  be  dismayed  when  first 
seeing  such  writing  in  reference  to 
AJice,  however,  thinking,  “Here’s 
another  person  determined  to 
illuminate  every  single  piece  of 
mystery  about  AJice  using  their 
crackpot  theories  and  hyperbolic 
interpretations.”  Billone,  however, 
does  some  very  interesting  work 
here  that  doesn’t  fit  so  neady  with 
that  curmudgeonly  response. 

Wliile  at  some  points  waxing  rhap- 
sodic about  the  sexual  proclivities 
of  J.  M.  Barrie  and  Ian  Fleming, 
she  takes  her  time  with  the  char- 
acters themselves,  not  rushing  to 


conclusions  but  rather  framing 
each  statement  with  a good  deal  of 
research  and  studious  effort. 

Though  Billone  scrutinizes 
Harry  Potter  and  Peter  Pan  most 
heavily,  I was  intrigued  by  what 
she  had  to  say  about  our  Alice. 
From  the  start,  we  question  if 
Alice  is  actively  enjoying  her  time 
in  Wonderland.  She’s  a girl  who 
is  easily  frustrated  by  whimsy  and 
nonsense,  and  “her  resulting  rage, 
which  intensifies  throughout  the 
book,  causes  her  physically  to 
grow  out  of  her  nightmare.”  Bil- 
lone is  positing  that  perhaps  “in 
Alice’s  case,  childhood  may  have 
evaporated  before  her  discovery 
of  Wonderland,”  although  this  is 
surprising  for  one  who  is  “only 
seven  years  old.”  Billone  disagrees 
with  other  theorists  who  say  that 
perhaps  “Alice  is  not  at  home  with 
play”  and  prefers  the  realities  of 
adulthood;  she  surmises  that,  in 
fact,  Alice’s  fmstration  and  dis- 
satisfaction with  Wonderland  stem 
from  the  impermanence  of  it  all, 
“because  her  dream  of  the  ‘beauti- 
ful garden’  full  of  ‘bright  flower- 
beds’ and  ‘cool  fountains’  turns 
out  to  be  an  illusion  . . . leaving 
her  stranded  in  a false  paradise.” 
Billone  hints  that  the  textual  AJice 
is  a creature  of  the  past,  struggling 
with  the  transient  nature  of  future 
technologies  and  wonderments. 

She  then  juxtaposes  this 
literary  interpretation  with  that  of 
the  filmic  Tim  Burton  reimagin- 
ing from  20 JO.  This  new  Alice  is 
constantly  battling  (both  physi- 
cally and  emotionally)  with  those 
who  contend  she  is  “not  the  right 
Alice” — perhaps  a thinly  veiled 
critique  of  fans  who  are  extremely 
protective  of  their  vision  of  this 
character?  Regardless  of  Burton’s 
motives,  this  does  open  up  the 
possibility  for  this  Alice  to  be  in 
flux,  for  her  to  negotiate  what 
being  “right”  means.  Billone 
examines  this  template,  along  with 
Peter  Pan  as  Alice’s  contemporary 
and  Harry  Potter  as  a modern-day 


dream-child,  and  is  fascinated 
by  the  shape-shifting  nature  of 
reinterpretation.  Does  the  mod- 
ern filmmaker  actively  choose  to 
give  AJice  more  agency  by  casting 
her  in  a more  masculine  light  (a 
la  the  slayer  of  the  Jabberwock)? 
Does  her  choice  to  be  more  active 
in  these  surroundings,  engaging 
with  the  nonsense  and  illusory 
surroundings,  create  something 
new,  “a  future  dream-child  that 
has  not  yet  come  into  being”?  Our 
own  struggles  with  reconciling  the 
AJice  of  yore  with  the  AJice  of  mo- 
dernity are  here  before  us,  gyre- 
ing  and  gimble-ing  in  the  wabe. 

Billone  satisfies  this  reader  by 
not  trying  to  tighten  up  all  these 
thoughts  in  a neat  package.  Her 
research  and  annotations  are 
strong,  but  it  is  her  frankly  expan- 
sive thesis,  dragging  in  the  King  of 
Pop,  007,  and  the  modem  “epics” 
of  Twilight  and  Fifty  Shades,  that 
keeps  things  rolling  along — and 
we  are  soon  awash  in  details  and 
ponderings.  This  is  not  a book 
for  those  who  wish  to  see  their 
darlings  deified  in  the  stars,  but  is 
reminiscent  of  having  a very  en- 
gaging conversation  with  someone 
who  wishes  to  engage  in  a dia- 
logue, not  preach.  Though  I may 
not  agree  with  all  of  Billone’s  con- 
cepts and  constructs,  it  is  damn 
fun  to  explore  and  experience  The 
Future. 
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Alice  au  pays  des  merveilles 
Illustrated  by  Benjamin  Lacombe 
Soleil,  2015 
ISBN:  978-2302048478 

Adriana  Peliano 

“Flow  she  longed  to  get  out  of 
that  dark  hall,  and  wander  about 
among  those  beds  of  bright  floxvers 
and  those  cool  fountains,  but  she 
could  not  even  get  her  head  through 
the  doorway  ...” 

Among  the  beds  of  bright  flow- 
ers and  cool  fountains  of  my 
Alice  library  garden,  this  edition 
illustrated  by  the  French  artist 


Benjamin  Lacombe,  and  also 
published  in  Spanish  by  Edelvives 
{Alicia  en  el  Pais  de  las  Maravillas, 

2016,  ISBN:  978-8414002162), 
is  one  of  die  coolest  doorways. 

Its  main  door,  the  cover,  already 
pulsates  with  golden  sparkles 
breathing  and  wishpering.  “Touch 
me,  open  me,  come  on  an  adven- 
ture with  me,  dance  in  my  pages.” 
Instead  of  the  classical  golden 
Alice  holding  a pig-baby,  on  the 
red  Macmillan  cover,  this  azure 
cover  depicts  a mysterious  Alice 
hugging  a rabbit  and  looking  at  us 
with  enigmas  to  be  solved.  It  is  a 
call  for  new  adventures  in  Carroll’s 
golden  “interminable  fairy-tale.” 

In  our  journey  as  readers,  we 
can  experience  a precious  com- 
bination of  papers  and  textures, 
graphic  interventions,  words  and 
pictures  in  conversations,  and 
plenty  of  sur^rizesl  Texts  play  on 
the  pages  in  different  sizes  and 
movements,  marking  new  paths 
for  the  traveler.  Pictures  adventure 
in  many  tracks,  while  hlack-and- 
red  ink  drawings  dance  among  the 
words,  playing  with  Alice’s  chore- 
ographies of  falls  and  transforma- 
tions, lips  and  red  shoes.  Present- 
ing the  key  encounters  of  Alice 
with  the  bizarre  Wonderland  crea- 
tures are  amazing  paintings,  mix- 
ing layers  of  gouache  and  oil,  mys- 
terious alicinations  emerging.  In 
the  elaborate  nightmarish  palette 
of  the  pictures,  the  blur  effect  in 
the  borders  is  also  a beautiful  and 
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subtle  presence.  It  brings  us  into  a 
dreamy  and  ambiguous  state,  also 
simulating  a photographic  lens 
where  focus  plays  with  depth  and 
brings  us  in  close  to  the  scenes, 
like  lucid  voyeurs  traveling  into 
someone  else’s  dream. 

The  story  of  Lewis  Carroll  and 
Alice  Liddell  in  the  introduction — 
many  of  his  letters  are  present  in 
this  edition — calls  attention  to  the 
universe  of  affection  and  longing, 
which  becomes  a thread  along  the 
labyrinths  within.  Alice  has  already 
participated  in  other  of  Lacombe’s 
adventurous  books,  installations, 
and  exhibitions,  traveling  along 
fairy-tales,  magic  spells,  mytho- 
logical creatures,  and  dreamy 
landscapes,  such  as  in  his  Etrange 
bestiaire  (Albin  Michel,  2015)  and 
pop-up  Cuentos-Silenciosos  (Ldel- 
vives,  2010).  His  alicedelic  dre3.ms 
invite  us  to  a garden  that  is  open 
as  a ternenos,  which  often  resembles 
a symmetrical  rose  garden  with  a 
fountain  in  the  middle.  According 
to  Carl  Gustav  Jung,  it  is  a magical 
circle  where  an  encounter  with  the 
unconscious  can  be  had,  and  psy- 
chic content  brought  into  the  light 
of  consciousness.  It  flowerishes  in  a 
place  where  our  imagination  and 
creativity  can  play  with  symbols, 
archetypes,  and  arcane  games, 
adults  becoming  children  becom- 
ing adults. 

Like  dreams  inside  dreams,  we 
face  here  the  Tennielesque  tread 
converted  into  a rhizome,  where 
memory  plays  among  the  pictures 
like  cards  flowing  into  the  air,  mix- 
ing references  to  art  history  and 
contemporary  Alice  phantasmago- 
rias. Arthur  Rackharn  nightmares 
meet  Tim  Burtonesque  Underland 
and  the  nymphets  of  Balthus, 
while  Pop  Surrealist  sweet  girls 
with  huge  eyes  and  dark  overtones 
are  able  to  dare  Journeys  into 
shadows  and  subtle  eroticism. 
Pictures  play  with  the  text,  and 
with  our  memories  and  longings 
as  well.  Alice’s  body  challenges  the 
boundaries  of  the  book,  unfolding 


in  space  and  imaginadon,  while 
she  grows  as  tall  as  the  largest 
telescope  ever  seen  and  later  ex- 
pands to  the  maximum,  daring  the 
constraints  of  the  Rabbit’s  house 
to  stop  her.  So  the  book  unfolds 
gracefully  to  give  flow  to  Alice’s 
extremes,  overflowing  the  bound- 
aries of  the  book  and  inviting  us  to 
think  outside  the  proverbial  box. 
Cards  flow,  unfolding  the  pages 
and  layers  of  dreams  into  the 
dream  that  life  is. 

0 

Russian  Alices: 

Rlustrated  Editions  of 
Alice  in  Wonderland 
from  the  USSR  and 
the  Post-Soviet  Era 
[no  named  author] 

Artists’  Choice  Editions,  2016 
ISBN:  Standard  978-0-995570-0-0, 
Special:  978-0-995570-1-7 

Mark  Burstein 

This  extraordinarily  handsome 
volume  (but  what  else  would  one 
expect  from  Artists’  Choice?)  is 
truly  brilliant — and  somewhat  of 
an  enigma.  It  contains  (1)  the  full 
text  of  Alice’s  Adventures  in  Won- 
derland as  illustrated  by  nearly  a 
hundred  Russian  and  Ukrainian 
artists  (and  ex-pats)  from  1923  to 
2013;  (2)  as  the  Introduction,  an 
insightful  companion  to  the  “The 
Interpretation  oi  Alice  in  Differ- 
ent Countries:  Russia”  chapter 
in  their  Illustrating  Alice,  by  the 
esteemed  Ella  Parry-Davies,  who 
spoke  to  us  on  this  subject  at  our 
Lall  2012  meeting;  (3)  a somewhat 
personal  Afterword  by  Georgian 
SSR-born  emigre  artist  Tatiana 
lanovskaia;  and  (4)  a checklist 
of  Russian  editions  compiled 
by  Olia  Harris.  The  enormous 
range  and  variety  of  the  art  is  to 
be  expected  in  a multi-illustrator 
Wonderland:  from  the  occasional 
childlike  picture  to  the  far  more 
common  breathtakingly  original 
and  exquisitely  rendered  image. 

It  is  understandable  that  the 
task  of  tracking  down  individual 


artists  and  publishers  from  the  So- 
viet era  would  be  pretty  much  next 
to  impossible  even  if  one  lived  in 
Russia,  so  if  one  is  expecting  a de- 
tailed exposition  on,  or  compari- 
son of,  the  various  ardsts  and  their 
works  (as  somewhat  implied  by 
the  title),  one  may  be  dissatisfied. 
But  if  you  are  in  the  market  for  a 
superbly  printed,  widely  varied, 
and  supremely  tasteful  selecdon 
of  rarely  (if  ever)  seen  illustrations 
“from  Azerbaijan  to  Vladivostok,” 

I cannot  recommend  this  more 
highly. 

It  comes  in  two  editions,  both 
numbered  and  bound.  The  Stan- 
dard Edition  of  1 60  copies  is  £96 
($125). The  Special  Edition  of  48 
copies  includes  a folder  with  four 
original  signed  and  numbered 
aquadnts  specially  commissioned 
from  the  Ukraine,  and  the  book 
quarter-bound  in  leather,  all  in  a 
solander  box  for  £540  ($700). 
Contact  Carol  Manheim  at 
www.artists-choice-editions.com 
/p/lewis-carroll;  31  Ennismore 
Avenue,  London,  W4  ISE,  UK; 
-1-0208  994  9740;  choicebooks® 
carolmanheim.co.uk. 
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Sherlock  Holmes  and  the  Adventure 
of  the  Grinning  Cat 
Joseph  W.  Svec  III 
MX  Publishing,  2015 
ISBN  978-1-78092-885-2 

Robert  Stek 

What  could  be  better  for  a fan 
of  both  Lewis  Carroll  and  Sir 
Arthur  Conan  Doyle  than  to  be 
asked  to  review  a book  that  hnds 
Sherlock  Holmes  at  the  height 
of  his  career  in  Eebruary  1898, 
searching  for  Lewis  Carroll  and 
Alice — both  of  whom  have  mysteri- 
ously disappeared?  The  first  clue 
might  be  that  date — nearly  one 
month  after  the  death  of  Charles 
Lutwidge  Dodgson.  Then  we  find 
that  Holmes  is  asked  to  investigate 
the  disappearances  by  none  other 
than  the  Cheshire  Cat,  the  White 
Rabbit,  and  the  Hatter.  Well  . . . 


the  game  is  certainly  afoot,  isn’t  it? 
And,  after  all,  it  is  a rabbit’s  foot! 

Generally  speaking,  a pastiche 
is  any  literary,  artistic,  musical,  or 
architectural  work  that  imitates 
the  style  of  another  work.  A pas- 
tiche celebrates  the  artist’s  work 
rather  than  mocking  or  parodying 
it.  More  specifically,  it  can  imitate 
an  author’s  style  by  appropriat- 
ing characters  and  their  relation- 
ships, as  well  as  motifs,  situations, 
themes,  or  techniques.  The  book 
under  review  is  an  example  of  this. 

The  Sherlock  Holmes  books 
have  inspired  many  pastiches, 
as  has  Carroll’s  Alice’s  Adventures 
in  Wonderland.  For  example,  I 
recently  added  two  tides  to  my 
own  book  collection:  the  very 
respectful  A New  Alice  in  the  Old 
Wonderland  (Anna  M.  Richards, 
1895),  and  Sherlock  Holmes  and  the 
Alice  in  Wonderland  Murders  (Barry 
Day,  1998).  In  the  latter,  murders 
in  Holmes’s  England  parallel  inci- 
dents in  AAIW. 

The  term  crossover  fiction  origi- 
nally referred  to  a work  written  for 
children  or  young  adults,  but  also 
appealing  to  adults,  AA/Wbeing 
a prime  example,  as  well  as  the 
Harry  PotternoweXs,  byj.  K.  Rowling. 
In  the  last  few  years,  though — and 
especially  in  fan  fiction — crossover 
fiction  has  come  to  include  stories 
in  which  two  or  more  fictional 
characters  or  settings  from  dif- 
ferent settings  interact  in  a single 
context. 

So  what  are  we  to  make  of  our 
Grinning  CaG  First,  I loved  the 
attractive  cover  art,  showing  a 
rather  young  Sherlock  looking 
up  through  a magnifying  lens 
at  the  Cheshire  cat  sitting  on  a 
tree  branch  in  front  of  a muted 
background  of  gear  works,  and  an 
astrological  dial  offset  within  both 
a clock  and  larger  dial. 

Along  with  the  title,  the  Table 
of  Contents  is  more  than  sugges- 
tive of  what  is  to  come.  The  first 
three  chapters  include  parentheti- 
cal remarks  from  the  author.  All 


twenty  chapter  titles  have  “very 
strange”  in  them,  followed  by  a 
parenthetical  remark.  For  ex- 
ample, the  first  three  chapter  titles 
are: 

1)  “A  Very  Strange  Visitor  (Now 

that’s  rather  unusual.)” 

2)  “A  Very  Strange  Tea  Party  (Now 

it’s  really  getting  unusual.)” 

3)  “A  Very  Strange  Tale  (Can  it  get 

any  more  unusual  than  this?)” 

Repetition  can  be  very  amusing 
if  done  skillfully  (e.g.,  Monty  Py- 
thon’s “Parrot  Shop”  and  “Cheese 
Shop”  sketches,  or  their  “Spam, 
Spam,  Spam,  Spam,  eggs  and 
Spam”  song) , but  in  the  case  of 
this  book,  to  paraphrase  a famous 
Victorian,  I was  not  amused.  Still,  I 
was  willing  to  suspend  judgment  a 
while  longer. 

Beyond  that,  the  story  is  clearly 
set,  at  least  initially,  in  the  Victo- 
rian world  of  Sherlock  Holmes 
and  his  chronicler,  John  H.  Wat- 
son. It  begins,  as  do  many  Holme- 
sian  pastiches,  with  a note  to  the 
reader  followed  by  a “recently 
rediscovered”  explanatory  note 
from  Dr.  Watson.  I found  the  ini- 
tial “note  to  the  reader”  not  ‘“Very 
Strange”  but  somewhat  strange.  It 
identifies  “Dr.  John  Watson,  M.D.” 
(his  full  name  always  has  the 
middle  initial  “H”  in  the  books)  as 
a war  veteran  and  well-respected 
surgeon.  Oh,  and  by  the  way,  we 
are  told  that  he  was  also  a “friend 
and  biographer  of  Sherlock 
Holmes.”  (It  seems  to  me  that  we 
would  know  nothing  of  Watson 
were  it  not  for  Holmes.)  Watson’s 
note  informs  the  reader  that  pub- 
lication must  not  take  place  for  at 
least  twenty-five  years  in  order  to 
protect  his  and  Holmes’s  reputa- 
tions, due  to  the  “fantastical,” 
“amazing,”  and  “utterly  different” 
nature  of  the  story. 

We  know  by  the  second  page  of 
Chapter  One  that  we  have  left  the 
well-knovm,  if  imaginary,  sitting 
room  of  22 IB  Baker  Street  when 
the  unexpected  Cheshire  Cat 
speaks  to  Holmes  and  Watson,  and 
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Holmes  soon  realizes  that  Watson 
is  not  using  ventriloquism  to  fool 
him.  After  several  hours  of  silent 
deliberation,  Holmes  concludes 
that  a talking/dematerializing 
cat  is  after  all  not  impossible,  just 
highly  improbable,  and  he  is  ready 
to  be  of  service. 

We  also  see  in  this  first  chapter 
the  hrst  three  examples  of  the 
author’s  penchant  for  repetition 
as  a humorous  device,  when  he 
satirizes  Holmes’  “trifling  mono- 
graphs” by  listing  such  titles  as 
“Determining  Human  Disposition 
to  Violent  Behavior  Based  on  the 
Nature  and  Quantity  of  Cat  Hair 
on  Clothing,”  “Identification  and 
Classification  of  Mammalian  Spe- 
cies Based  on  Scratch  Marks  on 
Wooden  Doors,”  and  “Malfunc- 
tions, Breakdowns  and  Misdirec- 
tion in  the  Feline  Homing  In- 
stinct.” The  author  sprinkles  these 
satirized  titles  throughout  the 
1 39-page  story  line  no  fewer  than 
29  times.  Only  a few,  taken  within 
their  context,  are  amusing. 

“Wait!”  you  may  say,  “Surely  yon 
are  being  too  harsh,  commenting 
as  if  you  were  the  largely  humor- 
less, analydcal,  and  logical  Holmes 
himself.” 

“No,”  1 would  retort,  “I  read 
the  book  twice — honest!  I wanted 
to  like  it.  Holmes  and  Alice  are 
two  of  my  favorite  characters,  and 
Doyle  and  Carroll  are  two  of  my 
favorite  writers.  I wanted  this  pas- 
tiche to  succeed,  really  I did!” 

In  the  Acknowledgntents,  the 
author  states  that  he  is  a new- 
comer to  the  Holmes  stories, 
only  recently  having  been  intro- 
duced to  them.  Perhaps  he  can 
be  forgiven  for  not  paying  more 
attention  to  the  Holmes-Watson 
relationship  and  for  focusing  only 
on  Holmes  as  a logician.  He  calls 
Carroll  (who  was  also  a logician) 
a “logistician,”  a term  primarily 
meaning  someone  knowledgeable 
in  logistics — though  it  is  also  a 
synonym  for  “logician.”  The  au- 
thor also  uses  “221b  Baker  Street” 
instead  of  “22 IB”  throughout. 


though  the  “B”  is  always  capital- 
ized in  the  Holmes  stories.  (A 
trifle,  “but  there  is  nothing  so 
important  as  trifles.”)  However,  he 
seems  disrespectful  of  Carroll  as 
well,  misspelling  his  name  twice  in 
the  same  chapter  (with  one  r and 
one  1),  referring  to  the  Gryphon 
as  “Griffon”  (technically  coixect 
but  not  the  preferred  or  Carroll’s 
spelling;  a griffon  is  actually  an 
Old  World  vulture,  not  to  be  con- 
fused with  “griffin,”  a wire-haired 
pointing  dog  from  Belgium),  and 
calling  the  Jabberwock  (a  major 
player  in  the  story)  “Jabberwocky,” 
just  as  the  screenwriter  for  the 
recent  Johnny  Depp  films  did. 

To  give  the  author  credit,  he 
pays  homage  to  both  Holmes  and 
Carroll,  dropping  phrases  and 
paraphrases  that  knowledgeable 
Sherlockians  and  Carrollians  will 
recognize.  It  is  a fantastic  journey 
from  Baker  Street  to  the  home  of 
the  recently  deceased  Dodgson 
in  Guildford,  to  a visit  with  H.  G. 
Wells,  and  a trip  to  Mars  using  his 
Time  Machine.  Then  it’s  back  to 
London,  followed  by  Wonderland, 
back  to  Baker  Street,  and  even  to 
the  ethereal  and  unearthly  river 
of  time.  The  author  has  much  fun 
with  wordplay  and  puns  when  the 
group  is  in  Wonderland.  We  meet 
the  Bandersnatch,  the  Unicorn, 
the  Red  Queen,  and  other  Won- 
derland characters  throughout  the 
adventure. 

If  you  are  curious  about  the 
“mystery”  of  Carroll’s  disappear- 
ance and  the  continuing  disap- 
pearances of  other  inhabitants  of 
Wonderland,  there  is  a resolution. 
Apparently,  when  you  learn  to 
time  travel,  you  meet  the  Guard- 
ians of  Time  (a  Dr.  Wlio  refer- 
ence), who  exist  to  maintain  order 
in  the  flow  of  time.  When  a time 
traveler  steps  out  of  the  river  of 
time,  that  person  must  solve  a 
logic  riddle  or  puzzle  to  be  able 
to  continue.  Carroll,  a master 
logician  himself,  bets  that  he  can 
solve  their  most  difficult  puzzle  by 


February  5,  and  if  he  succeeds,  the 
Guardians  will  bring  Wonderland 
into  existence  and  make  all  the  in- 
habitants real.  Alas!  Although  Car- 
roll  does  very  well,  he  is  eventually 
stumped.  However,  Holmes  can 
save  the  day  if  he  solves  the  last 
seven  logic  puzzles.  Spoiler  alert: 
He  does  solve  them,  and  even  ex- 
plains his  reasoning.  Wonderland 
is  restored,  and  the  Guardians 
retire  to  contemplate  the  creation 
of  an  even  more  difficult  puzzle. 

There  is  also  a minor  mystery 
referenced  in  Watson’s  introduc- 
tory note,  dealing  with  the  date  of 
February  5,  1898.  This  did  intrigue 
me.  However,  it  is  “solved”  in  a 
single  sentence  early  in  the  story. 
Perhaps  the  author  was  referring 
to  an  actual  article  appearing  in 
the  London  Daily  Times  on  that 
date.  If  so,  quoting  from  the  ar- 
ticle might  have  given  it  the  im- 
portance Watson’s  note  attached 
to  it.  I tried  to  find  such  an  article 
with  an  Internet  search,  but  could 
not  find  an  archive  containing  it, 
other  than  behind  a paywall.  Or 
maybe  the  joke  is  really  on  me  for 
attempting  to  verify  it! 

I may  be  overly  critical,  but 
the  book  has  numerous  spelling, 
typographical,  and  typesetting 
errors;  idiosyncratic  and  incon- 
sistent capitalizations  and  bold- 
faced words;  and  not-quite-right 
references.  Much  of  the  blame  for 
these  may  rest  with  the  publisher’s 
proofreader.  As  for  the  characters, 
the  ’White  Rabbit  s-s-stutters  c-c- 
constantly,  and  I am  not  sure  why. 
Carrollians  know  of  Dodgson’s 
real-life  stuttering:  Is  the  stutter- 
ing an  homage  to  Carroll/Dodg- 
son?  As  Watson  narrates,  we  get 
some  sense  of  his  thoughts,  which 
flesh  him  out  as  a character.  But 
Holmes  functions  only  as  the  per- 
fect logician  throughout:  To  call 
his  portrayal  one-dimensional  is  to 
imply  more  depth  than  is  evident. 

As  I said,  I really  wanted  to 
love  this  book,  but  I came  away 
disappointed.  As  they  say,  “your 
mileage  may  vary,”  and  a hardcore 
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Carrollian  may  indeed  gain  much 
enjoyment  reading  about  the  play- 
ful interactions  of  the  Wonderland 
characters  in  Watson’s  narration. 

m 

Saint  Alice  in  Wonderland 
Nathan  R.  Sewell 
Illustrated  by  Byron  W.  Sewell 
ISBN:  978-1 51 8884054 

August  A.  Imholtz,Jr. 

There  have  been  numerous 
parodies  of  Alice’s  Adventures  in 
Wonderland,  most  hardly  worth 
reading  more  than  once,  if  that, 
but  Nathan  Sewell’s  Saint  Alice  in 
Wonderland  surely  is  in  a class  by 
itself.  ‘ As  a devout  Anglican  cler- 
gyman, Charles  Lutwidge  Dodg- 
son  would  not  have  approved  of 
Sewell’s  very  non-PC  (politically 
correct)  RC  (Roman  Catholic) 
meta-fantasy  on  AAJW,  and  he 
probably  would  have  thrown  it 
down  the  nearest  rabbit  hole, 
which  would  have  been  a griev- 
ous mistake.  Sewell’s  Alice  lives 
in  a future  dystopian  era  defined 
only  as  after  “THE  PURGE.”  This 
Wonderland  story,  after  an  early 
discussion  of  ants,  at  first  seems 
to  adhere  at  least  somewhat  to 
the  original  text,  for  example: 

Alice  turns  away  from  the  fright- 
ening Bible  and  contemplates  in 
her  mind  (as  well  as  she  could, 
for  the  hot  day  made  her  feel 
very  sleepy  and  stupid),  what  it 
would  feel  like  to  have  her  head 
chopped  off.  I’m  not  so  sure  I 
want  to  be  a headless  saint  any- 
time soon.  I’ll  wait  a few  years  to 
engage  in  such  a holy  quest  as 
that.  Hmmm.  I think  I’ll  fashion 
a holy  rosary  of  daisies  instead. 

As  Alice  busies  herself  making 
her  rosary  of  daisies,  she  espies, 
mirabile  dictu,  an  Agouti  Rabbi. 

A very  clever  variation  on  Ten- 
niel’s  ordinary  and  wholly  non- 
denominational  White  Rabbit  is 
Sewell’s  Agouti  Rabbi,  sporting 
midway  around  his  ears  a round 
spodik,  or  fur  hat,  like  that  worn 
by  Hasidic  Jews,  and  a black  coat 


in  Byron  Sewell’s  splendid  illus- 
tration. “Agouti,”  this  reviewer 
learned,  refers  to  a “color  pat- 
tern seen  in  wild  rabbits  [found 
for  example  in  the  southwestern 
United  States].  The  hair-shaft 
usually  has  three  or  more  bands 
of  color,  with  a dark  gray  base.” 
According  to  Deuteronomy  14.7, 
however,  the  Jews  of  the  time  of 
the  Old  Testament  were  forbid- 
den to  eat  rabbits,  even  agouti 
ones.  Nonetheless,  Alice  follows 
her  Agouti  Rabbi  down  a Rabbi 
hole,  and  her  adventures  begin. 

Nathan  Sewell  devises  some 
clever  inversions  of  Carroll’s  origi- 
nal narrative;  for  example,  a Rev- 
erend Churchmouse  interrogates 
Alice  the  way  the  Caterpillar  does 
in  Carroll’s  Wonderland.  When  the 
Churchmouse  suggests  he  will  tell 
the  fortunes  of  the  “queer  look- 
ing party  that  assembles  on  the 
bank — all  dripping  wet”  from  the 
pool  of  tears,  the  following  nearly 
Carrollian  dialogue  ensues: 

Reverend  Churchmouse  steps  to 
the  middle  of  the  group.  “Fonn 
a circle  and  I shall  tell  yon  your 
fortunes.” 

“The  priest  forbids  such  blas- 
phemy,” Alice  protests. 

“Then  I shall  sell  your  for- 
tunes.” 

“None  of  us  has  any  for- 
tune,” says  Alice.  “And  I shall 
take  a vow  of  poverty  soon.” 

The  Dodo  asks,  “And  why  is 
that?” 

“Because  that’s  what  sisters 
in  my  order  do.” 

“Is  that  why  they  call  them 
nuns?”  asks  the  Duck.  “Cause 
they  have  none?” 

Some  other  passages  are  equally 
reminiscent  of  Carroll’s  text,  some 
unfortunately  less  so,  as  “Sister” 
Alice  (for  she  aims  to  be  not  only 
a sister  but  a saint),  progresses 
through  the  three  miracles  she 
must  perform  to  achieve  saint- 
hood. However  bizarre  some  of 
Sister  Alice’s  trials  may  appear,  few 
readers  could  fail  to  marvel  at  the 


magnificent  illustrations  Byron 
Sewell  has  drawn  for  this  tale,  in 
which  the  costumes  of  the  animal 
figures  and  Alice  herself  are  based 
on  Victorian-era  cabinet  cards 
couture. 

' Full  disclosure:  Nathan  is  Byron’s 
younger  brother. 
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Alice  and  the  Time  Machine 
Victor  Fet 

Illustrated  by  Byron  Sewell 
Evertype,  2016 
ISBN  978-1-78201-156-9 

Cindy  Waiter 

Published  to  honor  the  sesqui- 
centennials  of  Alice’s  Adventures 
in  Wonderland  2a\d  H.  G.  Wells’s 
birthday,  Alice  and  the  Time  Machine 
neady  dispatches  one  of  the  prob- 
lems with  Carrollian  pastiches,  at 
least  for  Carroll  enthusiasts — that 
is,  many  of  us  are  so  familiar  with 
Alice  and  her  author  that  we  have 
a tendency  to  resent  anything  that 
doesn’t  dovetail  with  our  idea  of 
how  those  characters,  whether 
actual  or  imaginary,  would  behave. 
(Hence  the  shrieks  of  outrage/ 
snorts  of  derision  that  erupt  at  the 
notion  that  Charles  L.  Dodgson 
might  have  aroused  the  affections 
of  a governess,  or  solved  mysteries 
in  tandem  with  Sherlock  Holmes.) 
However,  when  a book  involves 
time  travel  and  an  anachronis- 
tic group  of  nineteenth-century 
scientists,  it  is  much  easier  to 
willingly  suspend  one’s  disbelief, 
especially  if  one  can  accept  the 
idea  that  Mrs.  Liddell  would  allow 
her  daughter  Alice  to  be  a labora- 
tory assistant  for  Charles  Darwin. 
(Now,  that’s  a leap  of  faith.) 

The  introduction  to  this  fancy 
is  that  Alice  has  become  interested 
in  the  natural  world  after  bringing 
a basket  of  barnacles  home  from 
a summer  vacation  in  Llandudno. 
Because  of  her  father’s  position  as 
dean  of  Christ  Church  (and  the 
fact  that  Oxford  was  littered  with 
the  major  intellectuals  of  the  day), 
she  becomes  friendly  with  Charles 
Darwin,  who  encourages  her  sci- 
entific interests.  One  day,  while 
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she  is  daydreaming  (or  perhaps 
actually  dreaming)  about  a happy 
future  with  a handsome  scientist 
husband,  sailing  on  Mr.  Darwin’s 
Beagle,  Darwin  tells  her  he  would 
like  to  introduce  her  to  a man  who 
has  come  to  them  from  the  future. 
Clever  Alice  asks  for  evidence  of 
this,  and  the  visitor,  who  is  indeed 
H.  G.  Wells,  produces  some  coins, 
with  dates  on  them,  that  he  has 
brought  from  the  future. 

Lewis  Carroll  does  appear  in 
this  book.  He  is  whisked  back  into 
his  past,  and  returns,  rather  tear- 
stained,  after  seeing  his  mother 
(who,  as  we  know,  had  died  when 
Charles  Dodgson  was  in  his  first 
year  of  university).  The  River 
Thames  becomes  the  River  Times, 
and  many  great  thinkers  (some 
of  them  revived  from  the  dead  by 
time  travel)  are  brought  to  Dar- 
win’s house  to  discuss  the  future  of 
everything,  including  the  state  of 
education  (they’re  worried)  and 
whether  people  will  kill  themselves 
with  the  hellish  engines  of  mass 
destruction  they  will  be  able  to 
create  (they  hope  not).  A satirical 
tone  is  evident  here.  At  one  point, 
little  Alice  is  sent  from  the  room 
while  the  gentlemen  discuss  eu- 
genics. Lady  Ada  Lovelace  tells  all 
of  them  angrily  that  she  will  have 
no  part  of  their  scheme  for  the 
betterment  of  humankind,  later 
confiding  to  Alice  that  people  get 
married  for  many  reasons,  but  that 
is  not  one  of  them. 

If  you  were  ever  curious  about 
why  Lewis  Carroll  really  went  to 
Russia,  here  is  your  answer.  Per- 
haps yoti  thought  Qtieen  Victoria 
always  deferred  to  her  ministers’ 
judgments.  You  would  be  stir- 
prised.  And  if  you  ever  wondered 
how  the  tales  of  Under  Ground  and 
Wonderlatid  originated,  or  how 
many  times  the  word  “wonder” 
appears  in  the  book  (and  what 
it  means),  all  is  revealed  here — 
along  with  an  Alice  who  quotes 
Dante  and  Aeschylus! 


One  of  the  book’s  attractions, 
especially  considering  Carroll’s 
heroine’s  taste  for  books  with 
pictures,  is  the  wonderful  artwork 
by  Byron  W.  Sewell.  Sewell  is  a 
Carrollian  scholar  and  collector. 
His  pictures,  in  crosshatched  and 
pointillist  glory,  are  an  homage 
to  the  styles  of  John  Tenniel  and 
Henry  Holiday  (illustrator  of  The 
Hunting  of  the  Snark) , and  perhaps 
some  of  the  more  horrifying  Ger- 
man medical  books.  The  picture 
for  Chapter  III,  “Mr.  Dalton’s  Eye- 
balls,” is  an  example  of  the  latter. 

Alice  and  the  Time  Machine  is  a 
highly  entertaining  little  book.  Its 
atithor,  Victor  Fet,  is  a professor 
of  Biology  at  Marshall  University, 
and  was  a speaker  at  the  LCSNA 
Spring  2016  meeting.  (His  article 
“Arotmd  Sonja:  On  the  First  Rus- 
sian Translation”  appears  on  page 
25  of  this  issue.)  There  he  gave  a 
talk  full  of  whimsical  humor  about 
The  Huntmg  of  the  Snark,  and  the 
same  sensibility  persists  in  Alice 
and.  the  Tims  Machine.  Its  scholarly 
foreword,  by  August  A.  Imholtz, 

Jr.,  includes  a short  history  of 
time  travel  as  a literary  stibgenre, 
placing  the  book  in  a context 
that  includes  the  Odyssey  and  the 
Mahabharata.  It  belongs  on  the 
bookshelf  of  anyone  interested  in 
science  fiction  and  Lewis  Carroll, 
and  is  an  excellent  addition  to  the 
Evertyj^e  canon. 
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EVERGREEN 

Since  our  last  issue,  six  titles  have 
been  released  by  Michael  Everson’s 
plenteotis  Evertype  Publishing: 

LAxwenture  d Alice  ’inT  ’o  Paese  d’ 

’e  Maraveglie,  Wonderland  trans- 
lated into  Neapolitan  by  Roberto 
D’AJello  (ISBN  978-I-7820I-I55- 
2).  This  translation  previously 
appeared  in  Lello  Esposito’s  illus- 
trated version  (Di  Mauro,  2002). 


Alice  and  the  Time  Machine:  A Tale 
inspired  by  Leiuis  Carroll’s  Wonderland 
and  H.  G.  Wells’  The  Time  Machine 
by  Victor  Fet,  illustrated  by  Byron 
W.  Sewell.  In  English  (ISBN  978-1- 
7820I-I56-9)  and  Russian  {Anuca  u 
Maiuuua  Bpeuenu,  ISBN  978-1- 
7820I-I57-6).  See  review  p.  59. 

Aliz  kalandjai  Csodaorszdgban 
()9XA<IIH09+oH  \AWbAkAb  mkA), 
Wonderland  translated  into  Hun- 
garian by  Aniko  Szilagyi,  and 
printed  in  the  Old  Hungarian 
Alphabet,  a right-to-left  mniform 
script  first  mentioned  in  a written 
account  of  the  late  1 3th  century; 
font  designed  by  Michael  Everson 
(ISBN  978-I-7820I-159-0). 

Ocolo  id  Specule  ed  Quo  Alice  Trolw 
Ter,  Looking-Glass  translated  into 
Sambahsa  by  Olivier  Simon,  a 
companion  to  his  2013  Wonderland 
{KL  92:39).  Sambahsa  is  a “fully- 
developed  international  auxiliary 
language  (auxlang)”  Simon  con- 
structed from  1999  to  2007  (ISBN 
978-1-7820 1-1 65-1). 

AnucaHUH  KbisuKmap  OnKecyndezy 
yKMyiumyy  OKynnapu,  Wonderland 
translated  into  Kyrgyz  by  Aida 
Egemberdieva.  The  Kyrgyz  people 
are  an  indigenous  ethnic  group  of 
the  Tian-Shan  Mountains,  in  the 
very  center  of  Asia.  The  language 
belongs  to  the  central  Turkic  lan- 
guage family  and  is  the  official 
language  of  the  Kyrgyz  Republic, 
also  known  as  Kyrgyzstan  (ISBN 
978-I-7820I-I76-7). 

KauKanduhT  Jepunde  Anucana  6omoH 
ynypandap,  Wonderland  translated 
into  Altai  by  Killer  Tepukov.  The 
Altai  people  are  an  indigenous 
ethnic  group  of  the  Altai  Motm- 
tains,  also  iu  the  very  center  of 
Asia.  The  language  also  belongs  to 
the  central  Turkic  language  family. 
Altai  is  the  second  official  lan- 
guage of  the  Altai  Reptiblic  of  the 
Russian  Federation  (ISBN  978- 
1782011774). 


ART  ILLUSTRATION 

Oakley  E.  Richey’s  paint- 
ing Alice,  a 75-year  fixture 
of  the  Pittsburg  (Kansas) 
Public  Library,  has  been 
restored  and  returned  to 
the  Children’s  Section. 
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ARTICLES  6)"  ACADEMIA 

UMD  filmed  all  of  the 
talks  from  the  Spring 
2016  LCSNA  Meeting 
and  put  them  on  YouTube! 

Search  “LSCNA  Spring  Annual 
Meeting.”  Callooh!  Callay! 

Clare  Imholtz  also  had  a two-page 
spread  in  the  Mayjune  issue  of  the 
Library  of  Congress  Magazine  about 
the  LOC’s  Lewis  Carroll  collection. 

On  June  24,  Clare  Imholtz  gave 
a talk  at  the  House  of  Macmillan 
conference  at  the  University  of 
Reading  (UK),  on  the  challenges 
and  rewards  of  doing  research 
in  the  Macmillan  Company 
archives.  She  compared  and 
contrasted  available  resources  at 
the  British  Library,  the  Rosen- 
bach  in  Philadelphia,  and  the 
Pales  at  NYU.  Clare  also  spoke 
about  what  her  research  has 
revealed  about  the  relationship 
between  Lewis  Carroll  and  his 
publisher,  Alexander  Macmillan. 

August  Imholtz  gave  a talk  on 
October  7 in  Rockville,  MD,  at 
CAPCLAVE,  a literary  conven- 
tion sponsored  by  the  Washing- 
ton Science  Fiction  Association, 
titled  “Science  and  Fiction  in 
Lewis  Carroll’s  Works,”  cover- 
ing mathematics  and  logic  topics 
in  the  Alice  books  and  science 
in  the  Sylvie  and.  Bruno  books. 

On  April  19-21,  2017,  the  “Say 
What  You  Mean,  and  Mean  What 
You  Say  (SWYM-MWYS)”  Confer- 
ence on  Alice  in  Wonderland  will 
be  held  at  the  University  of  Mons 
in  Belgium.  The  conference  will 
cover  Lewis  Carroll,  the  Alice 
books,  adaptations,  and  “Alice 
in  the  (post)-postmodern  era.” 


^ 

BOOKS 

The  Annotated  Alice:  150th  Anniver- 
sary Deluxe  Edition  is  now  available 
in  a handsome  edition  in  Chinese, 
translated  by  Rongbin  Chen. 

The  front  cover  of  Children’s  Fan- 
tasy Literature  by  Michael  Levy  and 
Farah  Mendlesohn  (Cambridge 
University  Press,  2016)  looks  in- 
nocent enough  (from  a distance), 
and  the  back  cover  proclaims  that 
it  “features  the  work  of  Lewis  Car- 
roll,  Frank  Baum,  [etc.].”  Well,  in 
this  case,  the  old  saw  is  right.  The 
sweet-looking  girl  on  the  cover  (a 
digital  inashup  of  Bougnerean’s 
Story  Book  and  Child  with  Flowers)  is 
here  reading  the  Necronomicon,  H. 
P.  Lovecraft’s  fictional  grimoire, 
and  a tentacled  monster,  possibly 
Cthulhn,  is  grabbing  her  hand.  As 
to  Carroll,  he’s  only  mentioned 
eight  times,  each  time  en  passant. 
Alice’s  Adventures  in  Wonderland 
does  not  even  appear  in  the  text! 
Which  is  not  to  say  someone  who 


All  Far-Flung  items 
and  their  links,  implicit 
or  explicit,  are  from 
www.lewiscarroll.org/ 
blog  and  can  be  accessed 
by  using  its  search  box. 


wishes  to  read  about 
Tolkien,  Rowling,  and 
their  predecessors  would 
not  find  something  in- 
teresting here;  it’s  just 
unjustly  light  on  Carroll, 
despite  promotional  ma- 
terial. Caveat  emptor. 


There  was  that  trend  of 
putting  the  entire  text 
of  a classic  book  into 
a stylized  poster  a few 
years  ago.  Vancouver’s 
Postertext  released  an  oversized 
(lO'^'^xlS")  poster  book  of  50 
of  these,  including  AAJW,  as 
Boundless  Books:  50  Literary  Clas- 
sics Transformed  into  Works  of  Art. 

Not  for  the  first  time,  the  1865 
first  edition  of  AATW'is,  available  in 
facsimile,  this  one  from  the  Broad- 
ford  Exchange.  The  $80  price  tag 
comes  with  a few  freebies,  like  a 
“First  Edition  Collector’s  Secrets” 
insert. 


EVENTS,  EXHIBITS 
& PLACES 

Ranked  the  1 8th  Greatest  Restau- 
rant by  the  Diners  Club,  Wliite 
Rabbit  might  be  worth  a trip  to 
Moscow  to  check  out.  “As  the 
name  may  suggest,  the  restaurant 
whimsically  embraces  an  Alice  in 
Wonderland  theme — think  lots 
of  rabbits  and  rococo  furniture. 

. . . The  restaurant’s  glass  dome 
provides  diners  with  a spectacular 
360-degree  view  of  the  beautiful 
city  of  Moscow.”  They  even  had 
an  “Alice  in  Wonderland  Gastro- 
nomic Performance”  for  Alicel50. 

“An  exercise  book  containing 
the  names  and  addresses  of 
121  friends  and  relatives  of  ... 
Lewis  Carroll — written  in  Car- 
roll’s  trademark  violet  ink  and 
including  the  name  and  address 
of  his  Sunderland-based  sister 
Mary — fetched  £27,500  at  an 
auction  today,”  reported  the 
Sunderland  Echo  on  October  20. 
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rweiity-eight  artists  influenced 
ijy  Lewis  Carroll  had  a group 
show  called  “Through  the  Look- 
ing Glass,”  part  of  the  Jersey  City 
Art  & Studio  Tour  in  October. 

dlie  Queen  Mary,  anchored  off 
Long  Beach,  California,  has  a holi- 
day presentation  of  interest.  From 
the  Long  Beach  Post  '’‘'Alice  in  Win- 
teriand  is  a holiday  re-imagining 
of  the  classic  Lewis  Carroll  story, 
involving  an  ‘interactive  and  digi- 
tally immersive  14,000-square  foot 
walk-through  experience.’  Larger- 
than-life  lanterns  will  line  the  walls 
of  the  space,  full  of  ‘hidden  secrets 
of  adventure  with  RIFD  technol- 
ogy,’ and  a way  to  follow  Alice  into 
the  Hall  of  Doors,  the  White  Rab- 
bit’s Kitchen,  Mad  Hatter’s  Work 
Shop,  Tea  Party,  the  Hedge  Maze 
and  visits  from  the  Caterpillar 
and  new  Queen  of  Diamonds.” 

A headline  from  Yahoo! 

Finance,  September  21:  “Keio 
Plaza  Hotel  Tokyo  Offers  ‘Alice 
in  Wonderland ’-Themed  Sweets 
Buffet,  Cocktails,  and  Menus.” 

Since  1976,  there  has  been  a 
Dutch  Lewis  Carroll  Society, 
named  the  “Lewis  Carroll  Genoo 
schap”  (LCG).  For  the  past  30 
years,  however,  this  society  re- 
mained dormant.  Recently,  two 
Dutch  Carrollians,  Bas  Savenije 
and  Casper  Schuckink  Kool,  initi- 
ated a revival  of  the  society.  Start- 
ing with  a website  (www.lewiscaroll 
genootschap.nl,  in  Dutch),  they 
are  ti'ying  to  get  in  touch  with 
others  in  the  Dtitch-speaking  re- 
gion who  are  interested  in  Lewis 
Carroll. 
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INTERNET  6^  TECHNOLOGY 

“Alice  VR  is  an  adventure  sci-fi 
game  exploring  the  power  of 
virtual  reality!”  states  the  press 
release  from  Carbon  Studio 
about  their  new  space-exploration 
virtual-reality  experience.  “As  the 
name  tries  to  imply,  these  puzzles 
are  ‘inspired  by  Alice  in  Wonder- 
land,”’ wrote  Logan  Booker  at 
Kotaku,  “with  the  example  pro- 
vided being  the  ability  to  change 
size.”  According  to  Garnereactor, 
“Alice  VR  . . . will  sixpport  not 
only  H'FC  Vive,  but  also  Oculus 
Rift  and  OSVR  out  of  the  gate.” 

Disney  IRL  partnered  with  Paws 
in  Effect  to  create  an  internet 
video  with  the  Mad  Tea  Party 
recreated  with  adorable  kittens. 

No,  not  that  Mad  Tea  Party,  but 
the  scene  with  Time  from  their 
abhorrent  Alice  Through  the  Look- 
ing Glass  movie.  Things  end 
more  amicably  this  time  around, 
with  both  the  Red  Queen  kitty 
and  the  Time  kitty  drinking 
from  tea  cups  and  purring. 

Okay,  it  came  out  in  2014,  but  we 
just  found  out  about  it  (thanks, 
Adriana!):  Marks  & Spencer’s 
Christmas  ad  that’s  a mashup  of 
Oz  and  Wonderland,  not  to  men- 
tion Hansel  and  Gretel,  Little  Red 
Riding  Hood,  and  a magic  carpet 
ride.  Warning:  a pretty  girl  (Rosie 
Hnntington-Whitely)  is  occasion- 
ally seen  in  lingerie,  and  Helena 
Bonham-Carter  has  a cameo. 

^ 

MOVIES  TELEVISION 

AALW makes  an  appearance  in 
HBO’s  new  prestige  drama  West- 
world,  set  in  a Wild  West  adventure 
park  inhabited  by  android  actors 
and  sex  robots.  “Dolores’s  journey 
through  a nightmarish  Wonder- 
land of  sorts  was  made  explicit  in 
the  opening  scene,  in  which  Do- 
lores (Evan  Rachel  Wood)  reads  a 
passage  from  Lewis  Carroll’s  Alice’s 
Aduentures  in  Wonderland,”  writes 


the  Hollywood  Reporter.  “‘Dear, 
dear!  How  queer  everything  is 
today,’  Dolores  reads  out  loud,  in 
front  of  curious  scientist  Bernard 
Lowe  (Jeffrey  Wright).  ‘And  yester- 
day things  went  on  just  as  usual.  1 
wonder  if  I’ve  been  changed  in  the 
night?’  It’s  an  outward  projection 
of  Dolores’s  evolution  through  the 
series,  beyond  the  fact  that  her 
blue  dress  already  gives  her  the 
appearance  of  an  Alice  of  sorts.” 

Bustle  acquired  an  exclusive  de- 
leted scene  from  Alice  Through  The 
Looking  Glass,  newly  released  on 
DVD  and  Bin-ray,  showing  Alice 
in  her  bright  purple  Chinese 
dress  chasing  Absalom  the  But- 
terfly (nee  Caterpillar)  through 
the  fancy  soiree,  and  tackling  the 
character  Hamish.  The  director, 
Janies  Bobin,  says  in  the  com- 
mentary that  “the  scene  was  cut 
because  it  might  have  made  Alice 
look  ‘too  crazy.’”  Crisis  averted. 

Great  British  Railway  Journeys, 
hosted  by  Michael  Portillo,  took 
a trip  to  Croft-on-Tees  on  Octo- 
ber 6 to  investigate  the  alleged 
Cheshire  Cat  at  the  church. 

^ 

MUSIC 

Alice  VR,  mentioned  above,  is 
scored  by  electronica  group  Eon 
Sounds  Productions,  and  tracks 
are  available  on  Soundcloud. 

Bedroom -synth-pop/candy-psych 
duo  Carol  Cleveland  Sings  re- 
leased their  debut  album.  Efferves- 
cent Lure,  in  October.  Prominent 
themes  on  the  record:  “whimsy, 
torture,  skeletons,  chamberlin 
I an  electro-mechanical  keyboard 
instrument],  Lilys  [i.e.,  the  Philly 
psych-pop  greats],  and  Lewis 
Carroll”  (from  the  Philly  Voice). 
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The  historic  Abbeville,  SC, 

Opera  House  staged  “the  early 
20‘''-century  Broadway  version” 
of  Alice  in  Wonderland  in  late 
October  and  early  November. 

^ 

PERFORMING  ARTS 

The  JabbaWockeeZ  (that  frab- 
jous ly  named  dance  crew  with 
otherwise  no  connections  to  the 
Carroll  beast,  who  gallumphed 
to  national  fame  by  winning 
the  fifth  season  of  America’s 
Best  Dance  Crew)  performed 
at  the  NBA  finals  on  June  13. 

Fans  of  the  canceled  ABC  show 
Castle  might  have  had  another 
chance  to  see  actress  Stana  Katie 
again  on  the  off-Broadway  stage, 
except  that  apparently  White  Rab- 
bit Red  Rabbit  sold  out  immedi- 
ately. What  is  it?  Not  even  Stana 
Katie  knows,  according  to  TVOM 
( TVOvermind) : “One  of  the  show’s 
premises  is  that  the  actor  doesn’t 
get  to  see  the  script  until  just  be- 
fore walking  on  stage!  The  other 
is  that  an  actor  only  gets  to  do  it 
once!  So  every  performance  of 
this  show — including  tonight’s — 
is  a once-in-a-lifetime  event!” 

Teatro  Zinzanni’s  new  show  “Wel- 
come to  Wonderland,”  which  de- 
constructed Alice  “as  a three-hour 
spectacle  of  cirque,  cabaret,  and 
comedy,”  according  to  the  Queen 
Anne  Cf  Magnolia  News,  opened  in 
Seatde’s  Moulin  Rouge  Spiegeltent 
and  will  run  through  February. 

The  Madison  [WI]  Theatre  Guild 
presented  an  original  dark,  musi- 
cal take  on  Aliceby  Dan  Myers  and 
Meghan  Rose,  October  27-No- 
vember  5.  According  to  the  Wis- 
consin State  Journal,  the  inspiration 


came  from  Myers  shooting  ballet 
photography.  “I  was  in  the  rafters 
looking  down  at  a white  and  black 
checkerboard  floor  and  1 was 
thinking  about  how  dance  or  bal- 
let would  look  moving  to  harder 
music.  I can’t  look  at  a black 
and  white  checkerboard  without 
thinking  about  American  McGee, 
and  I was  thinking  about  how  it 
would  look  and  work  together.” 

The  Decatur  Civic  Center’s  fall 
perfonnance  was  Alice  in  Wonder- 
land from  September  23  through 
25.  According  to  the  Herald  Cf 
Reideui,  “The  show  is  adapted 
from  the  Prince  Street  Players 
version,  in  which  a young  girl 
named  Alice  falls  asleep.”  Don’t 
tell  me  it  ends  by  her  waking  up! 

The  noncanonical  character  Time 
is  even  creeping  into  new  chil- 
dren’s productions.  The  Little 
Actors  Theater,  in  Valdosta,  Geor- 
gia, premiered  a new  play  this 
September,  Brian  D.  Taylor’s  The 
Mad  Tea  Party.  This  Wonderland  is 
Alice-free,  with  the  following  plot 
description  from  The  Valdosta  Daily 
Times'.  “Time  has  forgiven  the  Mad 
Hatter  for  past  offenses.  The  Hat- 
ter invites  familiar  characters  to  a 
tea  party  to  honor  Time,  but  the 
Jabberwock  intrudes  and  upsets 
the  entire  affair.  With  help  from 
Time,  the  group  repeatedly  travels 
back  in  time  in  an  effort  to  stop 
the  Jabberwock  before  he  strikes.” 
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THINGS 

The  copy  for  the  Unemployed 
Philosopher’s  Guild’s  new  “Alice’s 
Tiny  Hand  Soap”  makes  a pretty 
good  effort  at  selling  this  bar  of 
mottled  soap  to  the  tiny-handed 
demographic:  “Dirty  hands?  Ex- 
plain yourselP.  Wash  your  hands 
before  you  enjoy  a cake  on  which 
EAT  ME  is  marked  in  currants. 
Drink  with  a sort  of  mixed  flavor 
of  cherry-tart,  custard,  pineapple, 
roast  turkey,  toffy  and  hot  btit- 
tered  toast.  Wash  your  hands 
before  yon  enjoy  a box  of  comhts. 
The  ideal  hand  soap  if  you’re  a 
tiny  little  thing!  The  ideal  hand 
soap  if  you’re  more  than  nine 
feet  high!”  The  wrapper  fea- 
tures Tenniel’s  cramped  Alice 
and  the  subtitle:  “grows  smaller 
and  smaller  with  repeated  use, 
then  shrinks  away  altogether.” 

“You’ll  be  grinning  from  ear 
to  ear  while  wearing  these  awe- 
some women’s  Cheshire  Cat 
bamboo  socks  on  your  feet!” 
Available  in  ivory  and  hyacinth 
bine  at  Socksmith.com. 

On  March  30,  LEGO  announced 
its  18th  collection  of  minihgures, 
this  one  feattiring  “iconic”  Dis- 
ney characters,  including  Alice 
and  the  Cheshire  Cat.  She’s 
holding  a bottle  labelled  “Drink 
Me”  and  a very  small  cake. 

Torrid,  the  “plus-size”  offshoot  of 
teen-fashion  merchandizer  Hot 
Topic,  has  a fragrance  called  “Cu- 
riouser  and  Curiouser”  (“with 
notes  of  rose,  amber,  pink  peony, 
cedarwood,  and  honey”),  with  a 
silhouette  of  the  Disney  Alice  on 
the  bottle.  You  can  get  it  in  a bot- 
tle or  spray.  It  seems  to  be  related 
to  Hot  Topic’s  line  of  idendcally 
named  goods:  a locket,  t-shirts, 
throw,  bag,  and  hairbrush. 
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